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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HE Times hints that the Reconstruction is incomplete, that Mr. 
Monsell is to retire from the Postmaster-Generalship, that 
Mr. Ayrton ought to succeed him, that the Duke of Argyll is ill 
and may retire, that Mr. Lowe would do admirably in the India 
Office, that Mr. Bouverie is to be Home Secretary, and that 
Mr. Harcourt may be led to become Judge-Advocate-General. 
The Times is an authority, but we confess we believe very little 
of all this. That Mr. Monsell may retire has been bruited for 
some time, but he certainly will not retire on account of the Post- 
Office scandal, with which he had nothing to do beyond avoiding 
too carefully interference with Mr. Lowe; and his retirement, 
we note, is always accompanied by some Obdélise or other, 
such as that Mr. Forster is to occupy the vacant post, a 
change about as likely as Lord Granville becoming Secretary 
to the Admiralty. For the rest, we shall believe in the 
Duke of Argyll’s resignation when we see it, though he is no 
doubt unwell; and in Mr. Bouverie’s appointment when it is 
made, while Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s must be the merest tattle. 
What in the world should induce Mr. Harcourt, with his plainly 
manifested ambit.on, his acquirements, and his wealth, to become 
a silent member of a Government he is always criticising, in a 
department he knows nothing about? All these rumours are 
little better than the amusements of a time which is politically 
ennuyant to the last degree. ‘Till the Cabinet has decided on its 
course on education nothing real can be done, and that decision 
cannot be taken till Mr. Forster comes home, if then. 


As we remarked last week, the importance of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech at Hawarden has been grossly exaggerated. It was a 
private address to friends and neighbours, and its whole meaning 
was to explain that as four-fifths of Hawarden was well supplied 
with schools, the remaining fifth might do with a Voluntary 
Board or Committee, which was at once made up. The speech 
made by Lord F. Cavendish to the Executive Committee of the 
Yorkshire District Council of the Liberation Society was much 
more important, so important that we give its main phrases 
textually :—‘: He urged that the English people were the worst 
educated people in Europe, and that unless Mr. Forster had 
brought in his Bill they would have remained so. There might 
be defects—he was not prepared to say there were not—but the 
measure was the best that could in that Session have been passed. 
In reference to Mr. Gladstone's speech on Mr. Miall’s motion, he 
said he was aware a bad impression was created, but he had 
authority to say that Mr. Gladstone did not wish or intend to 
stop the debate, and he regretted now very much the effect pro- 
duced. In regard to the Endowed Schools’ Commission, he 
regretted that no Nonconformists had been put upon it, and that 
all were Churchmen, but he was quite sure this was an accident. 
Subsequently acknowledging the thanks of the deputation, Lord 
Frederick, it is stated, expressed the fear that his reply had not 
been quite as clear as it ought to have been, but, as the deputa- 
tion would know, he spoke guardedly. This much he might say, 


he was nearer them in opinion than they might think.” All that | 
| himself, though he may call a Cortes to prepare a Code, will 


looks as if the “seventeen defeats” had frightened the Whigs 


| very much indeed, and so far justified the internecine policy of 
| the League. 

The Comte de Chambord appears to have finally renounced 
‘the throne of France. In answer to M. Lucien Brun, an old 
| Legitimist, the Comte de Chambord replied that he “ was not a 
candidate for Royalty, but a principle of Government.” If France 
desires a Monarchy, he is willing to be Monarch; but he will not 
legalise revolutionary currents, or alter “ principles which I know 
to be unpopular, but which form my strength, my raison d'étre.”’ 
He cannot league himself with the cause of error, All that 
means that he will only reign as unconditioned Sovereign, and 
will use his power first of all to restore the Pope, two conditions 
to which France will not submit. It was his knowledge of 
this dead-lock, we conceive, that induced the Duke de Broglie in 
the Permanent Committee to declare his Government conservative 
of institutions —the institutions of France being the Republic, 
universal suffrage, and justice in the Courts—and to praise ‘so 
highly the conduct and character of Marshal MacMahon, who 
plods on his way calmly, merely observing, as it were en passant, 
that he will not serve even France under the White Flag. 


The Government has decided, as we stated a fortnight sinee, 
on finally destroying the Ashantee power. Captain Glover has 
already sailed to commence the organisation of the native force, and 
will be followed by twenty picked officers, who by December will 
have their troops in some kind of order. Operations will then 
commence, the existing force being headed if necessary by fifteen 
hundred additional European troops. The objects of the expe- 
dition are to defeat the Ashantee army, which is actually plant- 
ing the fields of our subjects, the Fantees ; to make a swift march 
upon Coomassie, destroy the city, and capture the King; and 
finally, to rescue the whole coast from Ashantee attacks. The 
Government appear to be convinced that the Chief of Ashantee, 
who every twenty-one days murders a certain number of per- 
sons, is at war with us for the whole Coast, that he believes he 
can take our fortresses, and that a complete revolution is essen- 
tial to our very existence in West Africa. Is it impossible, with 
the time Lord Kimberley has at his disposal, to add a few 
elephants? They do not die in malarious jungle, they can go 
where nothing else can, and they can carry half-a-dozen guns 
larger than can be carried either on mules or horses. 





The Numancia, a 5,000-ton ironclad, has got out of Carthagena 
with a scratch crew of some sort, and will, it is reported, extort 
money and provisions from the cities on the coast, Alicante being 


the first. If its demands are not complied with, the towns will 


be bombarded. Admiral Lobo, with his wooden ships, will 
be as powerless against the Numancia as a mouse against a 
hedgehog, and for aught that appears, she may batter 


Cadiz or Malaga at will. We only wish she would try 
Lisbon, and so give Mr. Goschen and the Devastation one 
fair chance; but, we presume, her commander will only 
kill and plunder Spaniards in a proper insurrectionary way, and 
will go on unmolested. It is all very right, we suppose, but 
we confess to a profound dislike and dread of this new element 
in insurgent warfare, which may be followed some fine day by 


| the seizure of a place like Cherbourg, and a wild raid, say upon 


Liverpool. Will Mr. Goschen pardon the hint that if the 
Devastation hovers about the mouth of the Thames, she may not 
be necessarily in the wrong place ? 


If the Standard’s special correspondent can be trusted, Don 
Carlos issued on the 25rd inst., in the form of a letter to his 
brother, a manifesto of great importance. It is written by 
some one who wields a pen of a very different calibre from any a 
Bourbon can use, and states that the King, if he mounts the 
throne, will pardon all men, will know no parties, will reign by 
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grant the fueros, will try to be economical, and will not reintro- | made a brilliant speech, in which he says he postpones Federalisn 
duce the Inquisition ; but that the Church must be made free, and |; With all nations drawing their bonds closer, Spain must not be dis. 
must be guarded in the unity of her faith, every other form of | united. There is need for much authority, much government, m “ 
worship being prohibited except in private houses. ‘Itis liberty, | order, for when the choice lies between dictatorship and ans 
daughter of the Gospel, not liberalism, son of Protestantism, | society invariably chooses the dictatorship. He speaks thus = 
which Spain requires,’—a funny phrase, for under the Salic | cause an Opposition seeks an ideal, but Government isa sad vais 
law, Don Carlos’s sole claim, the son inherits. In fact, you | S. Castelar has learned his lesson early, and it may be in tia 
may live in Spain, if you obey every royal order and keep your | but there is a sad addition to be made to his statement, Not 
religion in your own breast. The letter, as we have said, is eloquent, | only does society always choose the dictator in preference to 
and should be read by everybody who expects that Don Carlos | anarchy, but she chooses him always among princes or soldiers 
will ever be amything but the agent of a sacerdotal caste. That two classes seldom competent to govern without tyranny We 
he will not personally be priest-ridden is likely enough. Bourbon | can hardly remember an exception to this in modern Europiea 
kings seldom have put the burden of Church observances on | history, though Cavour was in all but name Dictator, and Gam. 
themselves, but have laid them, like the taxes, on their subjects, | betta would have been, had Metz held out ten days, 

Louis XLV, was not exaetly governed by priests when he revoked | 
ae of Nantes, and dragooned the Huguenots out of | It is stated —we imagine, on very little authority—that the city 
‘ of Geneva will be permitted to inherit the wealth left by the 
de : os Duke of Brunswick in Germany, and will thus obtain from fiye 
The siege of C arthagena itself does not appear to advance. | toeight millions sterling. It is more probable, as stated by Reuter 
RE Sate, _ oom wooden vessels, cannot risk the fire | that Duke William has sent Dr. Triebs, President of the Brunswick 
from the forts, while the Republican saint d still remains about | Supreme Court, to Geneva, to resist the will, and that should he 
twelve miles off, waiting for heavier artillery. The governing | fai], he will obtain the authorisation of the Diet to seize his 
body has ordered all men into the ranks, and has apparently, by | brother's property in Brunswick. Meanwhile, Geneva ie 
seizing the silver mines at Lerida, found the means of paying every- | yeeeived £1,200,000, and is beside herself with joy, arrangin : 
body two francs a day. A considerable number of cattle have | for the funeral on a scale which will bring half Switeerland bs 
been brought in, and there is no lack of biscuit stored up for the | soe jt. The sermon on the deceased ought to be a literary 
sailors. Carthagena, therefore, can hold out if all within are trust- | curiosity. — 
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worthy, but there must be a considerable body of citizens who 
detest the Irreconcilables, and we distrust strongly Red modera- | 
tion towards foreigners, should the Numancia return from a 
successful trip. 


| The Times of yesterday has a curiously powerful article on the 
| fate of the Panthay kingdom, in Western China. The Sultan's 
| capital, Talifoo, was a city strongly fortified, and surrounded at a 
‘ | distance of 30 (?) miles by another line of forts ay ace 
We are assured on excellent authority that we, and a large ae beter beet eo espn thas ag a 
proportion of the Press, have done an injustice to the Purchase their deenesiea’ army of 200,000 men partly armed, we iain 
Officers in complaining of their 2,245 petitions for inquiry. A| with rifles bought an entrance into the inner ring and reduced 
regular Circular, we are told, was issued, either from the War | 4), ossitind city on famine. The Sli Mihi poe poisoning 
Office or the Horse Guards, but at all events on the responsibility | lita wiens and. it a said. his hihi wheel this wancites mean Seni 
of both, calling on the officers to send in their opinions as to | ghitdren only—offered to surrender himself, and was carried in 
the working of the new arrangements. The circular was re- his stately palanquin a corpse to the Chinen Gaiauills tent. The 
garded as an order of the most serious kind, and the | latter, however, quite unmoved, ordered the slaughter of the 
replies were sent in without any combination, at least among | whole population, men oom, and children “he to the 
gaa 2 ee es oe ee See ae: a 50,000, were at once put to death " Colossal 
pline must of course be withdrawn, and the only remaining GP -. LS : ie 3 a 7 a 
annoyance is the want of confidence shown in the Government sige ne ei dane A ym reindeer Jo 
by the desire of so many officers to secure an independent | ; d . he algae sss : 
tribunal, ‘They seem to consider the War Office a hostile power, | 3. Mine ah ae gue! pagreeng be = 
intent on getting as much out of them as it can. There is no aes ‘ cima pt to peel ee final seseteaitien ~ this 
orig for that feeling snmagigge The House of Commons must | dynasty, followed either by the Muncuenes of China, or the 
i 2 atr + “Ono sivil ra sentative -« , wis i, pies . ° Ee 
- “gee nikon - - scp et di hei ccna 8 | elevation of an Emperor with a totally different spirit. Does 
ne its 2 J » *°' | anybody at the India Office know where the paper is in which 
the contentment of the Army, as a skilled and reasonably-paid | the Llamas formally offer to conquer China if Lord Auckland 
| will lend them artillery and 10,000 horsemen ? We want nothing 
| of China, if the catastrophe comes, but an island, but that we 


profession. 





The Parisians have had an early lesson on the evils of Protection. | 
M. Thiers, true to his theory that there is a rightful price for | 
corn, insisted on a surtax being placed upon its import, which, | 


must have. 


: : - s Mr. J. Stapleton, Member for Berwick-on-T weed, has delivered 
a ase —- a yon ae. per bread 1S | a lecture to his constituents on the price of labour. His points 
rising so rapidly as to produce fierce discontent, and the Govern- were, that the prosperity of the labourer benefits every class 
e , € . « , b> 
— me © Hast ay, = repesied hncgs cca The American | og society, the higher class more especially, as diminishing the 
+ inept —— nt 5. spans wee @ oe betel largest pro- | ineome-tax and increasing the value of land, and that he saw one 
duet, put on a differential export duty against France, so the great danger looming in the future. China might one day burst 
corn so much needed must come to England first, and leave a little the bonds of ages, and with her vast population compete with 
profit sticking here in transitu. The Government will shortly be Europe in the supply of all manufactures, and beat her, frou: the 
° ° | é » s é 9 
compelled to remunerate the bakers for selling at a low price, as | j,,, price of her labour. The coal is there, the iron is there, the 
in the time of the Empire, or Paris will be filled with bread riots, | labour is there, and a stroke of the pen may some day set them all 
° rr : "VW: . } ’ —" 
the very kind of riots which make troops most unwilling to fire. free to revolutionise the markets of the world That sounds 
| quite formidable, but we may just remind our readers that 








The Scotsman reports a most important discovery in telegraphy, 
which enables the operator to send two messages in opposite 
directions through the cable at once. It has been actually used 
on a section of the Eastern Telegraphs’ line, between Lisbon and 
Gibraltar, and Malta and Alexandria, and can be applied, the 
operators believe, to much longer sections. We sincerely hope it 
will, and that the public will at last get communication between 
England and India at reasonable rates. To business men price 


may make little difference, but to the public a rate of £4 for ten | 


words is, practically, prohibitory. We want a communication at 
two shillings a word as the maximum rate of charge. 


S. Castelar, on his re-clection as President of the Cortes, has 


in India there is coal, there is iron, there is labour, and there 
is freedom, but there is no particular competition with Birming- 
ham except for fine sword blades. The Chinaman is no doubt 
a better workman than the Indian, but then he knows it, is greedy 
to excess of money, and has notions about the organisation of 
labour which would make Broadhead turn pale. Chinese miners 
| would not be at work a week before they had formed a Hoey or 
' secret trade society, the rules of which would be enforced by 
| death, and would materially limit competition. If low-priced 
labour were all, Ireland ought already to beat the world in all 
manufactures requiring little coal, and Ireland does not do it. 





} 
| The Emigration returns of last year showed that England 
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exported 300,000 persons, 80,000 of whom were foreigners, and | that five counties are now in insurrection against the landlords, 
all intend to settle in some English-speaking country, perhaps and we note a very significant feature in the affair. Lord North- 
the most astounding testimony to the value of the institutions | brook has endorsed Sir G. Campbell's measures—that is, the 
established by Englishmen and Americans ever given to the | orders prohibiting illegal cesses, instructing the peasantry in 
world. We have scarcely seen the beginning of this process, which | their rights, and ‘ putting a stop to oppression in extreme cases.” 
in Germany, England, Denmark, and Holland is already checking | Unless the telegram to the Times, which is too short, contains an 
the increase of population, and may, when knowledge has been | inaccuracy, this means that the Supreme Government of India, 
sufficiently increased, gradually bring it down to the proportions | whose power is quite irresistible, has elected to side with the peo- 
of 1815. ‘The Times says there is nothing to fear, as we shall | ple and against the Zemindars. This brings the whole force of 
rapidly fill up again, and as wages rise that may be partly true; | the Legislature to bear against the Zemindars, and will produce a 
but there remains, nevertheless, one cause of uneasiness. Is not | war of words, to begin with, to which all Indian discussions have 
a quality going out of us with this emigration,—the quality of | been a trifle. ‘The Government has,we believe, taken the right path, 
energy? Emigrants, as a rule, are more energetic and enter-| but there is great risk that the peasantry, convinced that the 
prising than those they leave behind, and it is not quite so certain } Sovereign is with them, will insist on paying their rent into 
that the residuum is the same as the whole. The Danes were} the Collector's office. Under those circumstances, the whole 
mighty colonists, and where are they ?—while the very life-blood | social system of Bengal will go to pieces, and have to be recon- 
of Spain seems to have gone out of her with the emigration to| structed. It is exactly as if we had dismissed the Irish Squires 
South America, which lasted 200 years, and is still extensive, | with a quit-rent, and told them to live in the cities, 

though the result has been injured by the carelessness of | 
Spaniards about an admixture of blood. 











Montgomery, the Sub-Inspector of Irish Constabulary, who 
cnieaciieciiiaaiii etapa murdered Mr. Glasse, the Bank Manager, at Newtown Stewart, 

The Editor of the Fortnightly has a perfect right to attack the | Some two years ago, was hanged at Omagh Gaol on Tuesday. 
views of this journal, but he should not misrepresent them, | His crime was utterly without Cou, and was clearly planned 
Over and over again, in his second and very brilliant article on | With a fiendish deliberation. Counting upon his intimacy with 
National Education, he uses a phrase which implies, even if it| his victim, the murderer made his way into the Manager's 
does not directly say, that in the opinion of the Spectator geo- | private room, which in a small country bank in Ireland is 
graphy cannot be taught except through Genesis. If he had | the most secluded place imaginable, stunned Mr. Glasse with 
ever honoured this paper by reading its articles on Darwin, | blow of a hammer, drove a file into his ear, and possessing 
he would know that it has little wish to force Genesis down | himself of a large sum of money, quitted the bank, after coolly 
children’s throats. Our contention is that no teacher can frankly | holding a conversation with an old lady, an inmate of the house, 


teach geography—can explain, for example, what a Delta is—if | on whose testimony he evidently counted to divert suspicion 
his mouth is shut upon the Biblical account which the children | from him. He hid his spoils when suspicion was directed 
read at home. He must either say he believes the chronology of | against him, and twice escaped the punishment he merited by 


Genesis or he does not, or teach imperfectly, not to say hypoeriti- | the disagreement of the juries that tried him, the evidence 
cally, without any explanation. Our own view has been explained | being entirely circumstantial, On his conviction at the last 
again and again,—that Genesis is valuable as showing how in- | Stmmer assizes at Omagh he made a partial confession of his 
stinctive the desire to account for sin, and the wish for an! guilt, endeavouring at the same time to discredit the wit- 
external power to relieve us from sin, seems to be. The | nesses for the prosecution, and making frantic charges against his 


cosmology of Genesis is no more inspired than the physics of | wife’s family of having “‘ drugged and maddened” him, He was 
| executed on Tuesday, and is said to have left a second confession, 


‘ handing. coiite mie ’ _ | the purport of which, however, has not yet been published, 
The Atheneum has commenced the publication of a series a 
of letters from Edmond About, the first of which has ap- Geneva as a city appears to have seceded from the Catholic 
peared, but has been spoiled in the writing by a duel) Church. The Grand Council has formally passed the Bill for 
with M. Hervé. We notice the letters, because we believe} the organisation of Catholic worship by 63 to 7. The three 
almost the one great defect of the English Press is the | curés will henceforward be elected by the people, will take the 
absence of communications from foreigners stating, and| oath to the Constitution, and will be suspended for four years if 
stating strongly, their views of the course of polities, literature, | they break it. As no Bishop will recognise curés so elected, and 
and what not, in their own countries. ‘The Press is ably served, | the Pope will excommunicate them, this is equivalent to a sus- 
in Europe at least, by its correspondents, but readers are never | pension of the Catholic Church in Geneva until the quarrel is 
sure that they have caught the native idea as to the motive | healed. There are few places perhaps where the Papacy has so 
This is especially the | little power, nearly half the people being Protestants, and 30 to 
most! 7 of the remainder Voltairians; but the city, we fear, will find 





Joshua. 


of the act which has been done. 
case as to foreign Parliamentary proceedings, the 
important debates and official statements being constantly | she has raised dangerous enemies in France. 
overlooked. ‘The English correspondents, moreover, confine} _ , ee 
themselyes too exclusively to politics and gossip, and The trial of the four American forgers, Macdonnell, two 
never or very rarely touch upon the life which must be | Bidwells, and Noyes, ended on Tuesday in a verdict of guilty, 
lived outside both Court and Parliament. ‘The Berlin cor- | ®24@ sentence of penal servitude for life, a sentence much worse 
respondent of the Times is an exception to this rule, he being | than death, and only excusable on the ground that all such 
interested in theology, but even he gives no idea to the public of | crimes must be carefully planned, and are much more injurious 
the prospects of the war between the Hohenzollerns and the |‘ society than murder. Macdonnell, who defended himself, 
Ultramontanes. The difficulty of obtaining unprejudiced corre- | made what was practically a full confession, revealing a long 
spondents is, we know, great, but there must be in every country | Creer of crime, and asserting that his business, fraud, had become 
in Europe one attainable Prévost-Paradol. an “art, a very wretched, unhappy, and contemptible art, but still 
an art.” With the usual good-nature of Americans, they all 
The Times reports that the Pope in a recent Consistory created | attempted to shield Noyes, whom they declared a dupe ; but the 
no less than thirty cardinals, whose names are to be kept | Judge in his charge drew no distinction, and the penalty was 


secret until he expires, but who are known to the Conclave, | equal upon all. : : : . , 
friends of the prisoners, fancying themselves in New York, 


and would be summoned to any new election. The report ceieual @ forcibl d 

° ° ’ J - | . « Ave: ~ " o » 

is scarcely credible. Great pressure has, it is understood, had arranged, as was rn err a ‘* a a hese 

been put upon the Pope by the Catholic Powers, and he | had compelled the officials to guard the Court with large 
| bodies of armed police. It was a natural attempt enough 


himself may feel that the excessive majority of Italians | : : , 
may injure, though it would not vitiate, the next election ; but perhaps, for Americans, but here its only effect will be 


80 immense a creation would break up all plans, disturb all cal- | % ¢Ut off the only chance of escape. It isa remarkable fact 
culations, and render the intrigues of years entirely nugatory. It | that, nny o punishment was felt to be, the prisoners have 
is conceivable, of course, that he has struck such a stroke ; but it excited in England no hostility, but rather a sentiment of regret 
is much more probable that a small addition to the College, say | that waned capable should have found no better — than 
three, has been exaggerated, because it was secret, into thirty, | time. They had quite brains enough to cheat = Change, 
The Tablet, we notice, does not deny the rumour. “ | which is the English way of getting a ‘‘ton of gold” in a short 


Perhaps it was the more severe, because the 


ssnsieniaiinenslatiuncaeagiions space of time. 
The Indian Tenant-Right riots have extended to Bograh, so Consols were on Friday 92§ to 923. 
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cater eeieninina ama 
| for they know the Nonconformists are their friend , 
> y ir friends, and th 
TOPICS OF THE D AY. compel the whole Liberal party to yield to their pre ti 
” As the Liberal party, moderate or fanatical, will grant free land 
THE’ POLITICAL BEWILDERMENT OF THE HOUR. | much sooner than the Ultra-Radical one, which does not want 


\ TE begin to doubt the prudence of the Government in | free land, but land conferred in perpetual entail on the State 
concealing all its plans till October, for meantime all | to be distributed on the Madras pauper-warren principle ; and 
parties are disorganised, and most Departments are at sixes free labour, with the single reservation that a short contract 
and sevens. Mr. Goschen is ruling the seas on the Spanish | must be kept; and has granted free schools—that is, schools in 
Coast with a courage and decision which are very irregular, | Which any creed or no creed may be taught, at the managers’ 
but secretly delight the people, who would make Captain | discretion, and no child can be taught a creed its parents 
Dyer a Member if they could get at him; and Lord Kimberley |40 not like—this does not seem a formidable pro. 
is coming out in quite a new character, as a diplomatist who | gramme, but the point for Government to notice is this, 
means fighting, and a governor who intends to place British | Their delay is making their enemies far bolder, their pro- 
power in one quarter of the world above any dark person’s in- | g'amme far more sweeping, their address to the masses far 
terference. That is all excellent, but it is on Home affairs just | More direct, while it paralyses their friends, who do not know 
now that polities turn, and on home politics nobody has | whether they are going to adhere to the Act, to modify the 
a cue, and everybody therefore is more or less bewildered. |Act in the sense of a compromise which will satisfy the 
It is round the Education question that the conflict rages, and | Teligious dissenters, though not the sceptics who use them, 
nobody, including, we suspect, Mr. Gladstone himself, knows | °F to haul down : their colours. They are not likely 
precisely what the Premier is going to do or to attempt. | t0 do the latter, it is true, for they have Mr. Forster to 
Last week everybody except the incredulous Spectator knew | Teckon with, and as we believe, in spite of Mr. Chamberlain's 
exactly. He was going on in the old lines, had invited Mr. | #88ertions, a clear majority of the Liberal party, not large 
Bright to rejoin the Cabinet as a mere make-weight, and was | Cn0ugh, indeed, to defeat the Tories for a time, but large 
opposed even to the extension of School Boards. The Pall | enough to carry a political programme, which shall rebind 
Mall Gazette was in ecstasies, seeing the fall of the Liberals | the party, and yet not turn every teacher into a hypocrite by 
imminent, and published a telegram which sent the | Shutting his mouth on religion, or create universal hatred of 
Times off into a gentle fit of laudation of the Premier as | the Bible by making an unexplained chapter the first morning 
a man firm to his resolutions. Dissenters looked grave, the | lesson. Still, until the Government plan is understood, it is 
Standard exulted, and every man without an opinion fancied | impossible for either side, or any fraction of either side, to 
he had got one. This week it is all “pie” again. Mr, | Organise, or feel confident, or do anything, except talk person- 
Gladstone, in a letter to Mr. Chamberlain, Chairman of the | alities in the vaguest way. 
Birmingham League, a man in comparison with whom Mr.| We are unable to believe half the personalities reported 
Fawcett is as honey and Mr. Ayrton as precious balm, says | this week. That Mr. Monsell will ultimately resign seems 
the report of his speech at Hawarden had nothing to do with | certain, but as Mr. Lowe clearly approved his action by 
his policy, except as regards Hawarden and its local circum-| addressing Mr. Scudamore direct, and is not punished,— 
stances :— | we do not believe he has been,—we see no reason 
“10 Downing Street, Whitehall, August 22,1873. }for a change which is undoubtedly impolitic, as it re- 
“ Srr,—Mr. Gladstone desires me to acknowledge the receipt of your | moves the last member of the Government who represents 
letter of the 17th instant, in which you ask whether the report published | the moderate Catholics of the United Kingdom. Mr. Monsel} 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, the Times, and other papers, conveys cor- | +, 44 ond does not claim to be, s brilliant Minister, and i 
rectly the opinions expressed by Mr. Gladstone in his speech at | 4 Ag “ie ar, Sac 
Hawarden on the 15th instant. In reply, Iam directed by him to | NO doubt, unable to master his energetic subordinate ; but 
repeat what has already been written by his instructions, in answer to | then so is everybody else, Mr. Lowe included, and the other 
a clergyman who put a similar question to him, viz. :—* That the telo- lwork of the department has been done with a strong 
graphic summary to which you refer does not, in Mr. Gladstone’s| . ; i. 
|wish to make it serve the public needs, as well as earn 


judgment, accurately convey the scope of his speech, as the recommen- ; : 4 
dation and argument which it contained were founded, not on any|™More revenue, the annoying and twice-repeated mistake 


general rule, but on the local cireumstances of the case at Hawarden, | about the use of stamps as coin being the result of a desire 
which of course it does not fully set forth.’—I have the honour to be, | to remove the opprobrium of the department—the number of 
wd A dlaaiaaanamadacicames 0 &, Caan | persons it has to lock up—without a great increase in the 
This may mean that Mr. Gladstone had no general policy to| expenditure. But we can hardly believe that Mr. Ayrton is 
announce at Hawarden, or did not announce one, or will not | to be transferred to a post which, while it offers opportunities 
announce one ; but at all events, is intended to tell the League | for administration, brings its holder so directly in contact with 
not to rely on that utterance. The League does not rely on it, | the public, and with endless persons not directly under the 
but on something else, for it has suspended action, though | Department,—as, for instance, forty or fifty Indian and Colonial 
keeping up its electoral organisation until it is sure that its} Postmaster-Generals. We should say at a venture that either 
hopes will be fulfilled. Then comes Lord F. Cavendish, who| Mr. Fawcett or Mr. G. Trevelyan had an indefinitely 
generally knows what he is saying, who is as much in the | better chance of the post. As for the departure of the Duke 
Premier's confidence as any man, and he is said to have given| of Argyll and the nomination of Mr. Lowe as Great 
the Dissenters assurances which made his return unopposed an | Mogul, both might be improvements, for the Duke is be- 
absolute certainty. That report may be untrue, but it is | lieved hardly to care for his official work, while Mr. Lowe un- 
strongly confirmed by his public statement to the Yorkshire | derstands India, and will spend his intellectual acerbity in snub- 
Council of the Liberation Society that there might be defects | bing his Council, who can bear it, and not in snubbing the 
in the Education Act; that he was authorised by the | Viceroy, who cannot. But why the Duke should resign if he 
Premier to say he had no intention of choking the | is not ill, or why Mr. Lowe should be shunted again before 
debate on Mr. Miall’s motion, and “regretted much the | Parliament meets, or why a candid friend like Mr. Bouverie, 
effect he had produced”; that a Dissenter ought to be placed | who has been doing his very best to trip up the Government 
on the Endowed Schools’ Commission ; and that he feared his for the past two years, should enter the Cabinet as 
reply had not been quite as clear as it ought to have been, but, |Home Secretary, is to us wholly inexplicable, except as 
as the deputation would know, he spoke guardedly. ‘This | part of the talk with which politicians, worried with the in- 
much he might say, he was nearer them in opinion than they | definiteness of all politics, amuse their ennuy@d leisure, as other 
might think, and he could assure them that he would at all | men do by reading “Erewhon” or the “‘ Earthly Paradise.” As 
times be glad to confer on these matters, that he might better | for Mr. Harcourt, anybody who thinks that he is going to be 
understand them.”’ This reply is as different from Mr. Glad- | a silent Judge-Advocate-General mistakes utterly the opinion 
stone’s recalled speech as anything can be, yet it comes | the Member for Oxford has formed of himself, and we must 
from the mouthpiece of the Cavendishes, always chiefs in| in fairness add, underrates his power. But all this is trivial 
the Old Whig party. Down goes the thermometer in country | talk. Sometimes the public cares a great deal about men, 
districts again, only to be sent up by an article in the Fort- | but just now its interest is not in them, but in what they are 
nightly, in which Mr. Chamberlain—mouth, if not soul, of the! going to do on certain very definite points. Of course this 
League—expresses his doubts as to the intentions of Govern- curiosity will not be gratified till October, when Mr. Bright 
ment, and his intention, if he can, to use his organisation for must say something distinct ; but at all events, it had better 
purposes entirely unconnected with education, by raising up a not be stimulated by everlasting contradictory rumours, which 
new party,—a true Radical party, he says, pledged to Free stir all parties to fury, and neither allow them to sleep off a 
Church, Free Land, Free Schools, and Free Labour. To this little of their irritation, nor to prepare themselves for action 
attractive programme he believes all working-men will adhere, | when the hour arrives. As it is, all parties are at sea, and at 
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e the white horses are plentiful, and all officials are | difficulty, the difficulty of inducing men to devote themselves 
|to the State service without exaggerated pay, lies in this 
| direction. These boys are countless. Given the requisite 
| time, and the 3,000 a year we now take could be brought 
; 7 , , gat up 
MR. GOSCHEN’S BOYS. : | to 10,000 without any perceptible strain upon the State. 
T is difficult to imagine a scene more dramatic than that Wholly apart from the street Arabs, the unskilled labourers as a 
— gh nag Sogn tg greg = ara body, = py gene: a are 7 - glad to give 
Imost daily by the Zimes, which, with its old luck, has one or two of them over to a trade in which no entrance 
cake two men who can both see and understand, and are as fee is demanded, in which they are well educated, and in 
indifferent to risk as if getting killed were part of their daily which they can earn their livings all their lives. The 
duty. The great port, with its ring of fortresses and harbour | ten years’ service which seems so oppressive to recruits seems 
fall of ironclads, has fallen into the hands of men who are not | nothing to men who have been brought up with that out-look, 
like Spaniards at all, but like French Jacobins,—men who can | who never enjoyed the absence of discipline, and who never 
govern as well as chatter, who have done with “‘halfness,” | forget that their service is their pay to the State for a great 
as Carlyle says, and hold —s omg —_ ag —_ — — op pee hy =. — is there why 
Are there no cannon in the forts ake em from the | the system should not extended, why 3,000 boys a year 
arsenals to the fortresses by man-power. Are there no troops? | should not be trained for Cavalry soldiers, and the Artillery 
Every man above sixteen, “ being necessarily an Irreconcilable,” | filled with them, and the Sappers and Miners, and half at least 
must arm and fight for that cause. Are there no sailors? of the regiments of the Line? There is no original stain upon 
Boatmen, aay, — = yond people a “ yee — ‘ yd “pr oy — to a sop ~twerpod 
must man theironclads. Is there no money? Dig silver out even than that of the Army. ey are proving themselves as 
of the nearest silver mines, and strike coin somehow, and pay brave as any men in the world, while their physical power is, 
two francs a day to every man in the service of the State. from good food, good exercise, and good regulation, superior 
- these orders = _ . the a hee of 4 = of ~ aa of -vomed _ Or suppose oy " 
aris once gave them, an ey are all obeyed, ti ar- should ever find that the amalgamation was a mistake, an 
thagena, with its roughs under arms, and its maritime popu- | that there is service for the Queen’s Regiments nearer home, 
SEE" sct Toonenks tedibn, 00 ots oe Dai, eb laion nets ite Som Oo dante ook ee 
unez, and Fer 20, f , | power, drawn away fro streets and the lanes, wi 
, correspondents wander about rather annoyed by everybody's no loss of force to the nation, and every benefit to the lads 
regularity. And there, on the furthest hill, is the dangerous | themselves? Those who declare all war immoral may deny 
fort, commanded by a man once a marine, then a postman, that, but even they will admit that if war is to be made, 
now a hero in bis own eyes, who has proclaimed his fort a it had best be made with material which might otherwise have 
Canton, and himself chief by divine right of the bravest, and been positively noxious to ourselves, that the severe training, 
- - es blow on . and har | - any — fire | the — —- = gg na of the work 
into Carthagena, or a @ Spanis eet, or at strangers’ | exacted, do and must do more for the men when turned out 
ships outside. For there, to complete the bizarre character of | than the peaceful village schools can do. To those who do 
the scene, lies a Spanish fleet, unable to do anything because | not think war immoral, who maintain, to alter a phrase of 
it is of wood; and the Swiftsure, English ironclad, in charge | Castelar’s, that the force of right must sometimes be supported 
of the two Spanish vessels stopped from bombarding Malaga, | by the right of force, who desire to see the Kingdom great, 
and in some vague way of Carthagena, for he is waiting orders, and know that the power of using power on occasion is the 
= = _ = wager | is to — 7. or ae or a of — the —— of such a force to the 
the ships she protects, under penalty of immediate capture| Empire must be a personal relief. We shall go to 
both of fleet and town. Behind him, no doubt, lie vessels | war if we are so strong? Why? any more than Poulin in 
from half the navies of Europe, Spanish, Italian, French, | which no soldier had ever scen a shot fired, except a corps 
American, all in some sense leagued together, and all likely | d’armée in the petty Danish war, till the result of fifty years 
tofollow him. But the Captain of the Swiftsure is not think- | of peaceful training astonished Europe in the field of Sadowa? 
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quaking lest it should be their turn next. 
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ing of them, but of his own position, and of what he can and 
will try to do if these Reds attack him—he, with his own 
vessel, and possibly the captured ships, and certainly the men 
behind him,—the ragged-school boys whom a wise policy has 
manufactured into first-rate sailors. 

That, in the midst of all the broil, of the muddle of hostile 


powers, of social enemies, of conflicting international laws, of | 


London is not the only great city in this country. 
cities which on the Continent would be capitals, in a hundred 
towns which elsewhere would be great cities, the streets are 
running over with untaught, unhelped wretches, whom training 
on the Naval plan would change into good sailors, soldiers, 
artillerymen, or engineers. Why waste a resource like this, so 
vast in its extent, so easy to use, so directly beneficial while it 





the entire coming affray, is the point which strikes so keenly | is being used? The proportion of boys to men seems to be 
on our imagination. The sailors in that ship, the men upon | one-tenth, and will any philanthropist not belonging to the 
whom their Captain relies with an absolute certainty, if the | Peace Society deny that 10,000 lads taken from the streets of 
order is to go to inevitable death, the men on board the Torch | our cities, and villages—where they are quite as bad as in our 





who were so furious to engage the Mendez Nunez, which | 
ought in ten minutes to have destroyed her,—the men who, if 
there were but enough of them and the order were given, would 
seize the Spanish Titan and pulverise Carthagena with her 
own shot, are the street Arabs, the class which the world 
holds dangerous, but which England alone has made one poor 
effort to utilise. The Government has but held up its finger, 
and out of the dark lanes, and horrid closes, and fetid courts 
have poured children whose guardians are willing that they 
should be fed, clothed, and disciplined, and then serve for ten 
years, standing at twenty-seven free men to follow their own 
will. English in blood, streety—that is, resourceful—by | 
habit, thoroughly fed, accustomed from childhood to disci- | 
pline, these men make the best sailors in the world,—quiet 
and docile and powerful of limb, and as was shown the other 
day at Elmina, and to-day at Carthagena, as ready for battle 
as any old salts who ever swore, or chewed, or defied the cat. | 
There they are, 20,000 of them, scattered over the world, with 

the same good report from the officers everywhere, with the 
same love for the Queen’s service, and the same handiness for | 
every other, which, however, they will seidom enter. They 
have been turned, not by philanthropic petting or overmuch 
preaching, but by an immovable, though kindly discipline, from 
street lads into educated fighting men, as good as the very ¢/ite | 
of the Prussian Army. 


It seems to us that the swift solution of our most serious , 





| 


cities—and turned into useful servants of the State, would be 
anything but a great gain to the morale of the nation, as well 
as to its fighting force? 





THE EDINBURGH WORKMEN’S CONFERENCE. 


\ E have been accustomed to credit the Seotch, and especi- 

ally the working people of Scotland, with a practical 
shrewdness of sense, and a measure of natural and trained 
intelligence remarkable, when compared with the simplicity, 
sometimes verging upon stolidity, the ignorance, and the 
narrow views of our own working population. We cannot 
say, however, that the arguments addressed by working-men 
to working-men at the Trades’ demonstration in Edinburgh on 
Saturday last tend to bear out these favourable conceptions. 
The artisans who assembled in very considerable force, and 
with really remarkable zeal, to protest against the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, the Law of Conspiracy, and the Master 
and Servants’ Act, were harangued by speakers of their own 
order, evidently chosen for their popularity and their represen- 
tative character, and as we may assume, thoroughly instructed 


/as to the whole case which the working-men raise against the 


obnoxious statutes. A careful perusal of the speeches with 
which the resolutions condemnatory of the Acts in question 
were supported, leads us to the conclusion that, even in 
Scotland, the working-men are much fonder of loose rhetoric 
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than of cool and hard reasoning. A part of the case which | entirely upon considerations of general expediency, th 
the speakers on Saturday last had to sustain is strong enough | principal of these being the knowledge that, upon the 
in itself to dispense with the injurious aid of appeals to passion | whole, the fear of a heavy mulct in money is sufficient 
and caricatures of fact. The law of Conspiracy is in its details | to hold men of business to their obligations. It igs not 
open to some very important amendments, and the very prin-/ entirely true that breaches of contract are merely dealt 
ciple of it, that innocent acts, acts which are perfectly legal| with under our existing legal system by actions for 
when done by an individual, become wrongful and illegal damages. In a great number of cases where it is conceived 
when done by a number of individuals in combination, needs | damages would not supply an adequate remedy for the person 
to be applied in the most cautious and guarded way. We/|injured, or an adequate motive to the reluctant party, the 
believe, further, that the Criminal Law Amendment Act is| Court of Chancery intervenes with a decree of “ specific per- 
dangerously loose in its language, and may possibly—not, per-| formance,” and if a defendant were to refuse compliance 
haps, very probably—bear hardly upon workmen, who are using | with the order of the Court, he would quickly find himself as 
only legitimate means to uphold what they conceive to be the | safely lodged in custody as any workman that ever struck 
interests of their trades. We are convinced that the sentence | without notice, or any apprentice that ever absented himself 
upon the gas-stokers, instead of acting as a moral lesson anda} from his business without leave. A consideration of this 
salutary check, merely galled and irritated the working-men, | feature of English law will show that breach of contract 
and this because, though the prosecution was clearly in the | is not always dealt with by pecuniary fines, and if the working. 
right, and the prisoners were plainly guilty of an unfair attack} men have not been provided with a remedy of this sort, 
upon the public, Mr. Justice Brett’s over-severity and ques-| it is because in the vast majority of cases they are sufficiently 
tionable law turned the tide of sympathy in favour of the latter. | protected against breaches of contract on the part of their 
We should be glad to see these grievances of the working| employers by the damages for which they msy sue, But 
classes redressed, and if they feel them as keenly as they pro-|it is obvious that a similar right to damages would 
fess they do, now that they have not only the franchise, but; be no adequate protection for a master against a breach 
the ballot, they ought to be able to get rid of them without|of engagement on the part of his men that might bring 
delay. But when the workmen of Scotland put forward, as|him to ruin in a single week. The conditions are not 
one of the most atrocious hardships inflicted upon them by | equal ; the powers of injury on the one side and on the other 
class legislation, as evidence of a blighting inequality of con- | are not equal, and it is absurd to contend that the penalties 
ditions, as an insult, an outrage, and so forth, the simple | of bad faith should be either equal in degree or the 
provision of law, which gives the employer a different remedy | same in kind. If a stingy or whimsical employer takes it into 
against his workman in case of a breach of contract from that | his head some morning to dismiss without notice a dozen of 
which the workman, in a like case, has against the employer, | his operatives, he will be compelled to pay for his caprice, and 
we cannot help feeling surprised at the blindness, as well as | the law will place the discharged men in precisely the same 
disheartened at the selfishness, which refuses to see that the | position in respect of wages as that which they would have 
legal inequality is the condition of a real equality, and that a/ occupied if their employer had given them due notice and 
reversal of that condition would leave the workmen practically | terminated their engagement in a legal way. If a mechanic 
out of the reach of the law, and the employer without aremedy | earning £2 a week and entitled to a month’s notice is sent 
against the most ruinous wrongs. | about his business some Monday morning by an ill-tempered 
We regret to perceive the confusion of thought and / master, he sues the latter in the County Court, recovers his 
the perversion of sentiment of which we complain even| £8 or so in lieu of notice, and probably before the month is 
in the language of a very able and intelligent leader of | out is at work elsewhere. It is difficult to see in these circum- 
the artisans, Mr. Alexander Macdonald, the President! stances how any hardship can arise for which the law should 
of the Miners’ National Association. With all, or nearly| provide. But take the reverse case. A score or so of puddlers 
all, that Mr. Macdonald had to say about the Criminal Law| or saw-grinders striking without notice may throw out of 
Amendment Act and the Law of Conspiracy we find ourselves gear some vast establishment, built up by the labour of 
in practical agreement. But Mr. Macdonald’s arguments as| years and at an immense outlay, bringing in its annual 
to the Law of Contract applied to the working-classes appear | thousands of profit, and giving employment to hundreds of 
to us to be not less sophistical than the wilder talk of some| hands. A sudden strike of printers might stop the 
of the other speakers. Mr. Macdonald admits that when the! publication of a newspaper, and absolutely destroy a property 
Master and Servants’ Act was amended, in accordance with the|in which a vast capital had been sunk. What adequate 
recommendations of the Select Committee of 1867, he and| remedy, what suflicient punishment, would a pecuniary fine in 
the men whom he represents were satisfied that they had got! such cases afford? You cannot get more out of a man than 
a fair and reasonable law. But since that time, he adds, their he has, and probably not one of the reckless fellows who had 
views have been “ progressing immensely.” The relation} made themselves responsible for all this ruin would be able to 
between Master and Servant has come, he argues, to be| pay a £5 fine in hard cash for their malignant prank. It is 
merely a commercial relation; there ought to be no differ- | impossible seriously to compare the two cases ; and if we cannot 
ence in the law affecting the employer of labour and those he! compare them fairly, how absurd is it to contend that breach 
employed, any more than there is in that which touches a/ of contract should be punished in the same way in both! 
shopkeeper who stands behind his customer and the customers | 
who deal with him. | 
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A merchant, or a farmer, who contracts | eee . 
to deliver so many hundreds or thousands of pounds’ worth of | PRINCE BISMARCK’S NEXT STROKE. 

cotton or corn may break his contract, and whatever the con-| iy it quite so certain that Prince Bismarck’s genial but 
sequences may be—though the breaqh of faith may disor- | menacing frankness towards Herr Kryger, the Member for 
ganise a whole market and throw numbers of people out | North Schleswig, was intended only to warn him that all claim 
of employment—the law provides but one remedy against) on the part of Denmark to North Schleswig must be finally laid 
the wrong-doer, a civil action for damages. And rightly,| aside? We have noticed now for eight years that when the 


says Mr. Macdonald, for it is “simply a civil question, 
and so ought everything to be, so far as contract is concerned, 
throughout the entire ramifications of society.” Mr. Macdonald 
therefore urges that the penal clauses of the Master and Ser- 
vants’ Act force the working-men into a position of inequality, 
and that the civil remedy is the only one which in equity or 
sound policy ought to be enforced in working-men’s contracts. 
This argument was repeated by other speakers, with nothing 
like Mr. Macdonald’s acuteness and ingenuity, with wild de- 
clamation about one law for the rich and another for the poor, 
and with so little real apprehension of the conditions of the 
problem, that the case of an apprentice punished for de- 
liberately absenting himself from work was actually cited as an 
instance of the harsh treatment of workmen under the Master 
and Servants’ Act. 

Neither Mr. Macdonald nor any of the other speakers 


' Prince is unusually frank, when he uses only colloquialisms, 
and seems to be letting his whole heart out, he has generally 
some large plan in his head which his frankness does not 
suffer to escape. He was terribly frank after Sadowa, but 
said naught of the secret treaties in his pocket ; and terribly 
|frank after Sedan, but said nothing of his intention to tax 
| France six millions a year to all generations. It will be 
remembered that his sternly courteous phrases to Herr Kryger 
were uttered just before the visit of the Crown Prince of 
Germany to Copenhagen, a visit of which he must have been 
|aware, that his Imperial Highness was received with unex- 
pected cordiality by the Court and upper classes, and that he 
| discussed politics with the King for about two hours. Is it 
| quite impossible that he may have carried with him a proposal 
| which might strike the King, who is a purely German Prince, 
/as it would not strike the patriotic among the Danes, to restore 





appeared to perceive that the policy of making ordinary breach | Schleswig Holstein, or at all events, Schleswig to Denmark, if 
of contract punishable merely by pecuniary damages depends | the Danes would enter Germany on the terms granted to the 
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with their autonomy preserved on all | hearted, and be compelled to defend the Tyrol against Italy, 
That such an offer might be while the Hungarians would maintain their persistent thesis that 
| Sadowa restored them to their freedom, and that an Austrian 
victory would bring back German domination and the Concordat. 
The difficulty, on the other hand, of inducing England to fight 
'a great war, such as a war with Germany would be, in order to 


the Franco-German war that General Falkenstein’s huge com- | resist a Parliamentary vote in another country and a Federalist 
mand was not left there on the North Sea merely to protect _project, would be almost insuperable, certainly insuperable 
the coast, but to occupy Jutland, should France succeed, as | with the existing Government; while France would thus be 


she expected to succeed, in calling Denmark to arms. Then | left to do the one thing she will not do without an ally, fight 
| 
There would be 


the Danes, who are seafarers, would furnish a grand addition | Germany before she is perfectly prepared. 
to the maritime resources of Germany, while all discontent | little aid, we fear, for Denmark in the world, and if her course 
in Schleswig would perforce be ended, and Germany relieved | were taken slowly, with her own Parliamentary consent, there 
The new Germans, moreover, | would be none. We write with the utmost detestation of the 
idea which, if realised, must extinguish one of the oldest 
nationalities in Europe, and another of the small States where 
alone they dare experiments in living, but we cannot blind 


and Copenhagen the pleasure city for all the Northerners. There | ourselves to the many and powerful motives which oblige all 
would, it is true, be Schleswig to give up, and the present Hohen- | parties to consider the chances of such a solution. It would 
gollern gives up nothing, but the Imperial Crown Prince may make Germany more than ever powerful, and that to a State 
be German even more than Prussian, and the immense addi- | still hemmed in by three more or less hostile States, would be 
tion to German safety may weigh with him more strongly than | a suflicient argument; it would preserve Denmark from Re- 
his father. We could quite conceive that such a prospect | publicanism and Socialism, and that to her upper classes and 
might be attractive to Berlin, and quite understand why, if it | her Court would be a sufficient reason for incurring a fate 
is conceived, the hopelessness of reference to the Treaty of | which to them might not seem a degradation, but a relief from 
Prague might be impressed by the Chancellor on all men with | the final dismemberment they fear in the very next war. 
designed frankness, mixed with an admission that at some | The time, of course, is not yet come; but it must come, 
future date a time might come when the solution should be | while France is unready, and England paralysed by her own 
pleasing to the North Schleswigers. | uncertainties; and we are greatly mistaken if, while Prince 

The real points of resistance to such a project would not be | Bismarck complimented Herr Kryger on his performance of 


Bavarians,—that is, 


imperial questions ¢ f } 
pal : rather be hinted at, we can readily believe, for 


Denmark, small as she is, might become a great danger to 
Germany, giving all her enemies a landing-point in very dis- 
agreeable proximity to Berlin. It was well understood during 


of a real danger in the Baltic. 
would be Protestants of the most convinced kind, would quite 
overbalance Posen, and make some sort of a counterpoise even 
to Bavaria. Iceland would be a penal settlement for Germany, 
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found in Berlin, but in Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, and Europe | his duty, he was not rolling this new idea under his tongue. 
Denmark unfortunately is now out of India, or with a German 


flag flying twelve miles from Calcutta, we might have been 
more keenly interested in the fate of the poor State. 


generally, and it may be worth while to study a little how much 
resistance is to be expected in either quarter. A year ago we | 
should have said at once that the Danes would have died in arms 
or haye submitted to emigration en masse rather than accept | 
such a proposal, but we are not so clear just now. Their | 
friendship for France, however deep, is very much modified | 
by the Ultramontanism professed by her present rulers, a | 
Catholic Protectorate by no means entering into Lutheran | 
desires. They would as lief be governed by Berliners as by 
devotees of the Sacred Heart. Then the sense of smallness 
has been growing in Denmark since the plan for a Scan- 
dinavian Union died away—prohibited, we imagine, by 
Russia and Germany combined — and since they felt 
their sudden but utter powerlessness in 1870; while there 
has arisen a new fear,—a fear of Socialism, which is grow- 
ing powerful in the little State, and seems everywhere that 
it exists to kill out nationalism among the upper classes, 
witness the executions still going on in Paris, the rough use 
of troops in Denmark, and the terrible vigour of hatred which 
possesses the majority in Spain. Kings in particular seem to 
be bereft of their senses at the merest appearance of the mania, 
which, except in Russia, has nowhere any solid chance. We 


doubt if Copenhagen is as anti-German as it was, more parti- 


cularly if, in reward of alliance, it could recover Schleswig, 
annihilate Socialism, and retain its civil position as Munich 
has done. As for the Court, an Oldenburg may well accept 
the position which contents a Wittelsbach. As for the nobles, 
they would be greater as Germans. The bourgeois care 
mainly for trade, and although the lower class no doubt cling 
to their nationality with passionate fervour, we doubt if it 
would, after a severe Socialist cimeute, be impossible to carry 
an Act of Union. The hatred, at all events, could be no 
greater than that of the people of Alsace-Lorraine, and Ger- 
many endures that with philosophic composure. But Russia 
would oppose? If Russia could; but we have been told that 
Russian zeal would be cooled greatly by a cause we have men- 
tioned once before, but which is much overlooked, the despair- 
ing impression among her Generals that as yet her troops 
cannot compete -with the Germans,—and among her states- 
men, that if they quarrel with Germany they will never be 
allowed to occupy Constantinople. Besides, the grand danger 
of the Union to Russia, the sealing-up of the Baltic, exists from 
the day she cannot cope with the German fleet, and ends on 
the day that she acquires Hammerfest, a Swedish port un- 
locked by ice all the winter, lying directly on the Atlantic, 
yet capable of connection with St. Petersburg by a railway 
line. Russia would be too much afraid of an invasion of 
her German Provinces, and of her position if she should after 
& brief campaign be compelled to sue for peace. 

And Europe? Europe in such circumstances means France, 
England, and Austria, and we doubt if the latter would be trust- | 


worthy in an anti-German conflict. The Germans would be half- 


‘mencing in the United States. 





THE NEW MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 


A GREAT movement, which De Tocqueville predicted, and 
i General Grant is said to approve, is, it is alleged, com- 
The Negroes are moving, 
without apparent concert or plan, but in immense numbers, 
towards the States nearest the Gulf of Mexico. Whether it 
is the climate which attracts them, as is quite possible; or, as 
is more probable, the larger wages they can obtain in the 
lower Mississippi Valley; or, as is most probable of all, local 
facilities for obtaining land of their own, the dark people seem 
seized with a fever of emigration, and 30,000 negroes have 
left Georgia in one year for Mississippi and Louisiana. The 
movement is not confined to Georgia, but is spreading in all 
the Northernmost Slave States, and is so severely felt 
in the extreme South that it is causing an emigration 
northward. The Whites refuse to be ruled by the Negroes, 
and are either moving steadily northward, or,as in Mississippi, 
are trying the desperate expedient of asking permission to 
split their great State into two fractions, one, the Northern, 
for the White, and one, the Southern, for the Black race. As 


‘there is little chance of their request being granted—-the 


Negro vote being too valuable—it is probable that the whites 
may leave in despair, and that Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, 
and Mississippi may practically be converted into Black States, 
populated, cultivated, and governed by black men. There 
is little difficulty about property, for the Negroes will 
buy, if permitted; and none about climate, the old middle 
States suiting the whites much better than the South. 
It was De Tocqueville’s view that this movement was certain, 
though he expected it to be the result of a civil war, and 
looked upon Cuba as the ultimate retreat of the Black race ; 
and it must have been present, at least mentally, to General 
Beauregard, when he a few months since suggested to the 
planters of Louisiana that they must make a new departure, 
and become the political leaders of the coloured people, or 
they would be swallowed up. If the planters could have done 
this at first, could have honestly accepted the situation, and 


either held out to a man for an educational suffrage or have con- 


vinced the Negroes of their own loyalty, they might have created 
an India, where every man is free and no man another’s equal, 
without much difficulty or murmuring. The concession of 
the full vote was only necessary because the Negroes could 
not otherwise be protected, and a hundred years of justice, 
free education, and training, as of soldiers under their officers, 


‘would in no way have been oppressive to the coloured race. 


We are giving it now in places like the Punjab, to men as brave 
as ourselyes, as Aryan as ourselves, but lacking knowledge, 
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and the English speciality which, as a German once said to | 10,000 Anglo-Saxons obeying laws made by others—and the 


us, ‘ redeems the otherwise imbecile character of Englishmen,” 
instinct for political government. Had the planters done this, 
they might still have ruled the South, but it is too late now. 
The Negro has enjoyed the vote, has tasted power, and looks 
for leadership only to Washington, and the White man, unable 
to endure not to rule, may very well, when he finds himself 
overpowered by an avalanche of coloured men, precipitating 
themselves to the far South, retire before them Northwards. 


emigration is not impossible. If it cannot be arrested b 
_grants of land or by compromises, it is at least the dut f 
Congress not to accelerate it by splitting up States go ns 
leave on the seaboard of the Gulf a broad band of colour, ‘ 





| 
} = —————————— = 
| 


| 
THE MONTGOMERY MURDER. 


The result of the movement will not be the dismemberment | ‘HE world is well rid of Thomas Hartley Montgomery, who wag 
of States, for which Mississippi is asking, but the creation of | hanged on ‘Tuesday last at Omagh for a murder which every 
a@ Dark Nation on the Gulf; within the States, but in | one must admit to have been “ of the first degree.” The crime was 
civilisation, manners, and it may be morals, not of them; and | beset with all the conditions required by the law to bring it into 
a great increase to the power, both of the Middle States and | the extreme category, and it was committed under circumstances 
of the West. | and with accessories which the most sombre imagination might 

We hope to hear that both the Southerners and the have despaired of inventing, It had certain features totally 

Negroes are taking fright too soon, for the movement, if it | unlike those that generally characterise murder done to get money, 
assumes grand proportions, will be most disastrous to both | by no means the most common motive for which one man kills 
races, The States which are emptied by the emigration can-| another. In the majority of cases of that kind, there is not 
not be refilled for years, for white emigrants will not turn aside deliberate intent to kill. People who are robbed and murdered 
from the West to work in such a climate, and the resident white | are usually murdered because they have not submitted to be 
population is utterly unaccustomed to labour with its hands. jrobbed. It was as much beyond ordinary murders iu daring ag 
A desperate effort may be made to import free labour, but the | it surpassed them in treachery, It embraced the whole system 
people of Hindostan will be warned not to go there, and the | of killing, from the enormity of the conception of the deed 
Chinese, besides detesting = labour, manage almost in| down to the petty detail of needless cruelty in the doing of 
every country to overpower or baflle constitutional authority. It | it, It was characterised by wonderful coolness and cunning 
gives way almost everywhere under their secret societies, and | ang by utter folly. The same characteristics marked the 
they can scarcely be controlled even by a despotism like that of | urderer to the last. He endured the ordeal of his 
India. The Chinese will fill the cities, but will not grow | 4) 3 : : : 

. ; | three trials with composure and firmness, but when the 
either cotton or sugar, except for their own profit. Theyhave|..4 came. be earned a further meed of reprobation b 
been compelled to do so in Cuba, and even in Demerara, but it | (1); : : : peg 

: : ’ | telling falsehoods to the agitated jury and the weeping 
has been by means the American planters will scarcely employ | . ; . : 
3 = a i : P | judge, on a line which ran parallel with that of the last 
again. The subversion of society will, for a time, be as com- | niaiiledids taiiih: iil aiakdlitia tos hie call “H per 
plete as it would be in Essex if all the labourers were with- | "P pad fn a 


|I put the file into his ear,” said Montgomery, as he lay upon 


drawn, and this without the slightest gain to the emigrating | |. , Sate 
class. Emigrants from Essex might be happy in their new we bed, — ase w P sanorTIonTng pees Whe had a 
homes, but the Negro in receding from the white oon vantage of hearing his account of how he killed poor Glasse, 

| Of course he made that up. He was not likely to waste time in 


recedes also from his best chance of obtaining civilisation. | he . 4 

The Negro is by no means the lazy man his enemies | piercing the brain of a dead man, who could no longer moan like 
assert—he slaves almost to death when sure of high wages |a cow being slaughtered, as a boy witness described the sound 
punctually paid—nor is he devoid of culturable intellectual | that reached the que street. He lacked the cynical candour of 
power; but like many other races of mankind—like the | Manning, who thus simply explained his own share in the murder 


Esquimaux, for example, and hundreds of Indian tribes—he | of O'Connor: “I never liked him, so I finished him with a ripping 
Experts in criminals tell us that confessions are hardly 


suffers terribly from isolation. He needs the contact of the | chisel.’ , 
White man, or at least of some man higher than himself | ever true, beyond the admission of the main fact ; but they are 


—Arabs, for instance, can raise, if they cannot civilise, negroes, | Sometimes cleverly constructed, especially when they embody any 


—and left to himself, without competition, sinks back into the | plea for mercy. Surely depravity more execrable never mingled 
th folly more contemptible, than in that last effort of malignity 


easy, contented, semi-barbarous condition which we find in parts wi 

of Haiti. He does not love labour any more than an Englishman, by which Montgomery sought to blight the wretched relatives to 
or so much, and as he lives usually in a climate where nature | whom he had been so bitter a curse, and succeeded in suppressing 
yields much with little labour, is apt to sink into an easy | any sentiment of regret which his righteous doom might have 
enjoying sloth which is fatal to any rise in the standard of his | awakened. 

culture, The proof of this is that the more he is lost among | Supposing this murder to have been the subject of an investiga- 
white men the higher ne rises, till in England he may be | tion after the fashion of the French Criminal Code, how deeply 
trained into a University prizeman, while in Guiana he would | the Zustruction would have gone into the study of motive! The 
be but an indifferent, indolent, and perhaps cruel planter. His | gee Waccusation would have dealt with Montgomery as de 
separation from white influence lowers his general power as | j, Pommeraie, the fascinating physician and prince of poisoners, 
much as the separation of Indian Sepoys from their white | was dealt with, raking up every incident of his life, and proving 
officers lowers their capacity for victory. Something | that he had incurred liabilities which he never could have hada 
” wanting to him—no nag om yet tell what—which the | chance of discharging otherwise than by means of money criminally 
ee ? eee ae Rad bs Meg were pend | obtained. It wouid have brought out the man’s “s false position ” 
ee eee 5 te —as it is the dangerous custom to call a social station requiring 
not produce a cure mn the slave, while . ese the character | more money to preserve its appearances than the occupier of it 
of the master ; but it is a reason for discouraging —e | possesses—the shifts, dishonest, perilous, and heartless, involving 
manent separation between the races, such as would exist if a ciate tale 1 nol enih meee 
section of the States were in fact reserved for the black svat Tenn to penta Son nai etn, ee reas! 60 a 
man. While living among Whites, the Blacks develop strong | not dare to gainsay the gentleman, their wea gine pent: a 
political instinct and much political sagacity, as in their pretext of an expected fortune with a wife, every sou of w rose do 
decision in favour of General Grant, and in the long contest in | ¥oU!d have been nicely calculated and allowed ita stipe . 
Louisiana, and in the almost exceptional character of the | his possibilities of payment; every expectation from per 
men of their own colour whom they pick out for leaders. | °V¢TY reasonable resource among friends, Bat this wou hes 
Left to themselves, they might not develop this, as they did | been only the superficial aspect of Montgomery's dossier. Below 
not in Haiti, might make of their leaders despots, and compel | the surface-motive,—urgent need of money, for which creditors 
the United States either to cast them off, to their utter ruin, | were pressing him, —would be found the sordidness of an avaricious 
or to conquer them, to the destruction of their novel freedom. nature ; the greed of gain, of ever so little as well as of ever so much, 
It is true that, fortunately for themselves, they have much Anglo- | which marks the man whose god is money. To have it in his 








Saxon blood among them, and that their States would be garri- 
soned by white troops; but the shades of colour only produce | 
hatreds, and the garrisons, as we know by experience in India, 
have no moral weight. We trust still to hear that the movement | 
has been exaggerated, but 30,000 emigrants from one State is a 
large number; the action of the whites in the far South 
shows alarm—recollect that on earth there is no group of | 


hands, in his power, tbat was his constant object, whether it were 
the profit price of shares in some legitimate speculation, or & 
policeman’s savings. ‘* He was always dabbling in money,” was 
one of the first traits recorded of the accused ; always questioning 
his acquaintances about their investments, and full of officious 
suggestions. The dossier would have followed him through his 
speculations upon how banks might be robbed without the 
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peoemsity fOr murdering the cashiers, to the conception and | life, such as he had dealt to the friend who had trusted him. 
lan of one of the most daring and stupid deeds ever done. Just one thing remained for him, one possibility of lessening the 
Fyskilfal and incomplete in comparison as our system is, it has shame and anguish of those who bear his name, of winning from 
prought to light enough to make the murder of Mr. Glasse on the | his fellow-countrymen some feeling less than loathing. It was 
99th of June, 1871, a quite separate tragedy; to lend to utter the making of a confession, in which they might discern the 
sordidness & weirdness which it, of all the motives that impel men penitence which alone authorises hope for the pardon of the Great 
to kill, most rarely possesses. | Judge. He made a confession which was another crime. He was 
Weirdness is in every detail of the story of Montgomery, pos- | given time to repent of that also. We hope he did so, but he has 
sessed by the demon of greed, haunted by anxiety, straitened by | left no testimony which might convey such an assurance to those 
the narrow means which, but for the promptings of that demon, | of whom he took no farewell. The solitude in which the condemned 
| man awaited his just doom, without the sight of any kindred face, 


would have sufficed, grasping at every shilling he could get, 
having gambled away the moneys entrusted to him by his own, |is the last touch which sets apart the tragedy of the Newtown- 


and in debt to his wife’s relatives ; holding a station of trust and Stewart murder. 

e authority, giving him certain facilities and very natural pres- | shia : : - 

on which top te reasonably calculate as odds in his favour; | THE AMERICAN FORGERIES. 
living among the respectable community of the quiet comming | M* MATTHEW ARNOLD, who is fond of illustrating deep 
town, growing into intimacy with the kindly, simple, presumably | 4 truth by every-day fact, will probably have discerned in 
weak man who guarded the treasure he longed for with such an | the proceedings at the Old Bailey which closed with the sentence 
ardent longing; carrying about in his breast the intent to kill, and | of the American forgers to penal servitude for life no inexpressive 
comment on his notion that, in the system of human affairs, there 


every detail of how he meant todoit. The purchase of the lead 
with which to load the weapon, ready long before, the study of | is ‘“‘ something that makes for righteousness,” The honest man, 


Mr. Glasse’s ways, the easy familiarity which made it a thing of thinks Mr. Arnold, is justified in believing that the hidden force 
course that he should go in and out of the Bank unquestioned, though | which moves darkly in the world is on his side. Solid Farmer 
the manager did not approve of visits in business hours to the | Flamborough, whose eye, though there is no speculation in it to 
inner office even by a ‘ Sub-Inspector,’ the terrible delusion which | speak of, can look the whole world in the face, may count upon 
makes a meditated crime seem easy and sure,—-did these things | ‘‘something” to “make” for him, which something will leave 
fill the guilty fool with a sense of power, and that contempt for the | brilliant Jenkinson to his fate. And what a fate is that to which 
peaceable people he lived among, which the analysts of crime, in | these Yankee Jenkinsons have been left! Only one of the forgers 
fact and in fiction, note as a characteristic ? Did he think, as he is upwards of thirty years of age, and he is but thirty-four. It 
ateand drank, walked and talked with them, ‘If they only knew?” | is a reasonable computation that they may live, on the average, 
and despise them because they did not know? He seems to have | forty years, and this time they are doomed to spend in penal 
been a joker, in a cumbrous sort of way, judging from a portion | servitude. To ‘ wither slowly, as pe ge Tithonus says, 
of his own statement, which is probably true. He took the| their former lives ‘‘ all in ashes,” cut off from hope, which 
weapon, he said, from under his coat, flourished it about, and then|is the very light of life to men,—such is their doom. 
laid it on the counter before the man he meant to kill with it,| We say “without hope.” Their crime is pointedly that 
as soon as Mr. Glasse should put himself into an accommodat- for which there can be no pardon. ‘The murderer whose 
ing attitude; and told him he had better take it ‘out of | capital sentence has been commuted into penal servitude for life 
that,” for that he (Montgomery) was dangerous! And Mr. | may dare to hope that a score of years of exemplary and useful 
Glasse laughed at the clumsy pleasantry. When the weapon | existence in prison will earn him a brief interval of freedom before 
had done its work, and been stowed away with the money | he dies. But the giant forger is never forgiven. Capital is too 
among the murderer’s garments, he went upstairs to see the absent | timorous to listen to the whisper of mercy. ‘Tie men who in one 
manager’s cousin, an old lady, presumably near-sighted, and stood | month extracted by forgery “ about a ton” of gold from the 
talking to her, with casual mention of a novel she had been read- Bank of England will never, while their right hands “ns — 
ing, while the red pool beneath was broadening towards the door to hold a pen, get the chance of forging another bill. ‘Their 
of the bank parlour, and the dead man’s face was stiffening against | success, while it lasted, was splendid. They carried all before 
the floor. Ifshe only knew? How well everything was standing | them, like Frederick at Kunersdorf, until the fatal moment when 
to him just then,—the quiet time of day, the sleepy street, the old | confidence of brilliant victory was changed into certainty of utter 
lady’s unconsciousness, above all, his own consummate coolness | defeat. There is indeed reason to fear that their temporary 
and presence of mind,—his coming in without formal admittance triamph will incite to imitation, even in view of the sequel, and 
accounted for, his hurried visit proved, its motive accepted, the | it is no injustice to the vivacious community of New York to 
confused notions of time of all these simple people, calculated upon. | believe that it harbours a few who will be proud of their country- 
The very commonness of the accident which upset it all has its| men. Macdonnell seems to have spoken the truth, except as 
touch of weirdness too, of strange comment upon the perverted to the date when the idea struck him, when he said that 


cleverness, the grave folly of the deed. Two men driving a|the method or principle of the fraud was suggested to him 
‘by his observing that, in the protective chain-mail of English 


cart laden with cockles come shouting into the sleepy street, at | 
Newtown Stewart, in the summer afternoon, and people look out | commerce, there is a missing link at a vital spot carefully covered 


of windows and go to doors, attracted by the familiar cry; and | in America, At the exposed place Macdonnell aimed, and hit. 
fo ‘‘the time the cocklemen were in the street” is noticed,| But if American swindler-genius is inventive, let us at least 
'take credit for the sure, if slow, foot of English law. Mr. 


and marks the hour at which the murderer came cautiously | 
out of the bank, with the weapon and the money, and/|Carlyle, in writing of Cagliostro, remarks with patriotic 
quack of quacks, with all 


went his way. If they only knew? More than two years | satisfaction that ‘the foreign 
later a policeman stood upon the table in the Court House, | his thaumaturgic hemp - silks, lottery - numbers, beauty- 
before the eyes of the ex-Sub-Inspector,—in the dock for the | waters, seductions, phosphorus-boxes, and wines of Egypt, is 
third time,—dressed as Montgomery had been dressed that day, and | seen matched, aud nigh throttled, by the natural, unassisted cun- 
travestied the scene. The weapon was hidden in the clothing, | ning of English attorneys.” The one emphatically gratifying 
taken out, hidden again, the packets of money were concealed, | circumstance connected with the trial of Macdonnell and his accom- 
and all with the precision and rapidity with which the theory of | plices is that our machinery of justice, from the Judge down to the 
the prosecution invested Montgomery’s movements. Did he re- | policeman, has been found adequate to deal with this accomplished 
member his jesting warning to Mr. Glasse then, or did he invent it gang of forgers. We, of course, do not affirm that the conduct of 
then ? No matter, the former supposition is the more likely ; either | the authorities and of the police, from the time when Noyes was 
isghastly. The proceeding was doubtless correct, but the necessity | arrested to the time when sentence was pronounced, was faultless ; 
for it painful. It bore an unpleasant likeness to the method of but the Press has so often had to expose official inefficiency and 
Mr. Fagin with his young friends. | the blundering and bungling of policemen, that praise should be 

Montgomery murdered Mr. Glasse two years and two months | frankly awarded to the creditable feat of bringing those four 
ago. He was in prison during all that time. Ie underwent the | ingenious men into the dock. Mr. George Bidwell’s graphic 
Suspense of two inconclusive trials. He had plenty of time all | sketch of his experiences in one week of his fugitive journey is 
alone with his crime. He behaved well, and he looked well; he | instructive on this point. ‘‘ Your friend has had a series of the 
was a rather handsome, gentlemanly man, but with a bad | most extraordinary adventures since you saw him. A hell’s chase, 
countenance; and when he came up for trial the third time, | and no mistake! His nerve has stood him through two taps on the 
People said he showed no signs of suffering, mental or physieal. | shoulder and four encounters. He has been a Fenian, a Priest, 
For him, at the worst, there would be no sudden striking-out of | a Professor, a Russian, who could speak only ‘ veree leetle Engles, 
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mais un peu de Francais et Allemand ;’ a deaf and dumb man 
with a slate and pencil,—all in the space of a week.” It was not 
so easy to run down a dog-fox like that. Commendable also 
were the clear-headedness of the jury and the decision of the 
Judge in declining to make any distinction between the pri- 
soners, ‘The attempt of Macdonnell and George Bidwell to 
awaken sympathy for Austin Bidwell and Noyes, had just 
enough of plausibility to have imposed on confused or weakly- 
sentimental men. ‘There can be no doubt that the forgers rowed 
in one boat, and deserved to go to the bottom together. Even 
Macdonnell had grace enough to avoid a positive assertion of the 
innocence of the younger men. ‘The mere circumstance that 
Austin Bidwell had seven aliases and Noyes eight is conclusive as 
to their guilt. Their sentence is tremendous; many persons 
would consider death itself light in comparison; but they 
have all worked for their wages. The daring and desperation 
of their efforts to escape enhance the sensation of their fall. 
Their faith in human corruptibility, their trust in the power of 
a bribe, which may have been confirmed by experiences and 
observations in New York, have received a memorable check in 
England. ‘They may have found the men to bribe, but these 
were not sufficiently inured to the business of treachery to 
be fitting instruments of the forgers’ purpose. Jugurtha’s 
belief that every man in Rome could be bought landed 
him in a dungeon; and Macdonnell and his associates have 
found that, though a thousand pounds apiece could be 
offered to the warders of an English prison, the criminals did 
not escape. Onthe whole, to return to Mr. Arnold, the ‘* some- 
thing that makes for righteousness” was too strong for these men. 
They deliberately chose the left-hand path of iniquity and dis- 
honour, ‘They were not tempted by poverty, they were no#im- | 
bruted by ignorance; they invested a considerable capital in 
fraud rather than in honest industry. Accordingly, while they 
had the swindler’s sharpness, the thief’s cunning, they had not the | 
steady coolness of the honest man. ‘The gambler’s fever was in 
their veins, the fierce thirst for unhallowed pleasure domineered 
over them, and they became the victims of a foolish mistake and of | 
female weakness. 
‘Why should a man desire in any way 

To vary from the kindly race of men, | 
| 


Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
Where all should pause, as is most meet for all?” 

Macdonnell said, with perfect truth, that fraud by forgery is 
anart. Perhaps, all things considered, no masterpiece in the art | 
has yet been turned out superior to his own. We have no doubt | 
that he crossed the Atlantic with the intention of embarking in 
some fraudulent scheme, but we also believe that it was 
his knowledge of the weak point in English commercial 
usage previously alluded to which determined the way in which 
his genius was to be exercised. Wellington understood war before 
he fought in Spain, buc it was not until his glance detected Soult’s 
mistake in too far extending his line that he saw how the victory | 
of Salamanca was to be won. In New York, bills, when about to 
be discounted, are taken to the acceptors to be initialled. By 
this simple expedient, forgery of an acceptance becomes equivalent 
to an attempt to extract money from a man by his false signature 
placed before his own eye. In London, bills are not thus initialled. 
Macdonnell saw that what would have been an act of insanity in 
New York might be a means of obtaining immense wealth on this 
side the Atlantic. He wentto work with admirableclearness of appre- 
hension as to what he had to do, and showed astonishing patience 
in the execution. Credit was established with the Western Branch of 
the Bank of England by the use of sound bills. The expectation was 
created, in a natural, seemingly artless way, that many bills would 
be discounted at about a particular time. The forged bills came 
in after the sound bills, quite in the way of business, and not a 
shadow of suspicion was excited. The idea and the working of 
the scheme were simple,—so is all that is great in art. A mere 
accident, accountable for, perhaps, by the nervousness of criminal 
action, but which might have happened without criminality, 
occasioned the collapse of the whole plot. Accident brought 
about what Macdonnell had reckoned on avoiding; a bill was 
referred to the acceptor for the insertion of a figure, supposed to 
have been inadvertently omitted, but without suspicion of fraud ; 
and the moment that the London practice became thus identical 
with that of New York, the inventive and audacious Macdounell 
found his occupation gone. 

No gang of forgers had previously contrived to net upwards of 
£102,000 in a single month. In the history of what Mr. Mac- 
donnell calls the “art,” no such thing, we believe, had been known 
as that a sound bill on Messrs. Rothschild for £4,500 should be | 


| 


used as a mere implement of fraud. But William Wagner, who ! 


ltion it often shows remarkable merit. 
| decisive, so far as regards the excellence of the ‘ paste” 


|and is figured in the work before us. 


| bone-earth, which produces a similar result. 
/appears to have been first employed in England at the Bow 


ti. 
with his gang, was convicted for forgery at the Old Bailey in 


1859, and condemned, with one of his accomplices, to penal seryj- 
tude for life, was in his own line, perhaps, as skilful an artist as 
Macdonnell. He did not present forged bills, but forged cheques 
and the genius of the man was displayed in the perfect 
organisation of bis gang, the wonderful delicacy and complication 
of his system of checks and counter-checks, and the exquisite 
ingenuity of the devices adopted in order that cheques might be 
cashed without detection of the agent. ‘* Wagner and his con. 
federates,” said a writer at the time, ‘‘elevated forgery to the 
| dignity of a science, and pressed into its service all the fine arts that 
could aid in its advancement. Imitative penmanship, engraving, 
die-sinking, personation of the finest acting, and little romances 
flowing from imaginations always fruitful, and composed with the 
most minute attention to social probabilities and to the unity 
of time and place, were all lavished upon the design of 
doing one false act in the face of day, before the practised 
eyes of men trained to examine that act, and to invest jt 
with such a character of truth that it should pass unchallenged, 
and leave no track behind it. It is a great fact in the progress of 


| * «98 . r . . 
civilisation.” Wagner did not fall by such a mere slip as destroyed 


the scheme of Macdonnell. It was by the deliberate treachery of 
an accomplice that the police were enabled to track and snare 
him. Even then it was no easy matter to get him into the net, 
for his system embraced an elaborate watching of his agents, and 
not even his accomplices knew more about him than he chose, 
He carried on his plot far longer than Macdonnell, but in the issue 
he, too, was sent to the lingering death of life-long penal servitude, 





RICHARD CHAMPION. 

_. the last few years china-collecting has become a far 

more serious business than ever it was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Connoisseurs are no longer content with the mere accumula- 
tion of quaint or beautiful specimens of porcelain and pottery. They 
must have the history of each manufacture, its origin, the materials 
used, and some biographical details concerning the potters and 
painters engaged in the work. Just now a special mania for col- 
lecting the porcelain of Bristol has set in with extraordinary 
violence, so that the productions of Bow, of Chelsea, and even of 
Worcester, have hal to assume a subordinate position. And there 
really is something in Bristol porcelain which warrants the 
preference for it shown by collectors. It is as hard and durable 
as the best porcelain of China, while in form and decora- 
No evidence more 


or “ body” of the Bristol porcelain, could be adduced 


| than that afforded by the late calamitous fire at the Alexandra 
| Palace. Very few people, save the score or two of unfortunate 


lenders, are aware that nearly four thousand choice specimens of 


| Old English porcelain and pottery were gathered together at 


Muswell Hill. The action of fire upon the products of the various 
factories of Bow, Chelsea, Worcester, &e., reduced these soft and 
fusible porceiains to shapeless or crampled masses, in which paste, 
glaze, and painting are no longer distinguishable. But the true 
porcelain of Bristol, though it is found generally broken and often 
splashed with patches of molten glass from the roof of the palace, 


| retains its whiteness and form, and even in its most delicate 


details shows no signs of fusion. We have seen a beautiful 
plaque of Bristol biscuit porcelain which has gone through this 
fiery ordeal. It belonged to Mr. Nightingale’s collection, 
In its centre are the 
armorial bearings of Elton impaling those of ‘Tierney, and 
encircled by a most exquisitely modelied floral wreath. If it had 
not received mechanical injuries on the occasion of the fire, it 
would have come unscathed out of the ruins, unchanged in form 
or texture. In fact the porcelain manufactured at Bristol, and 
previously in a less perfect form at Plymouth, consists chiefly of a 
pure clay and of flint, and is almost infusible in a farnace. It is 


| of the kind technically known as hard, as distinguished from the 


soft paste or pate tendre of the other English aud of the French 
factories. ‘Che soft porcelains bear but slight resemblance to the 
Ou:iental, owing their translucent character either to the presence 
of some glassy substance incorporated with the opaque basis of 
the material, or else to the presence of a large quantity of 
This bone-earth 


china factory, the fragments disiaterred from the site of the works 
there containing about one-third of their weight of this m terial. 
But we must return to the history of the true porcelain, as unfolded 


| in the work before us. 
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re in the eighteenth century hard porcelain was made 
at Dresden by Bittcher. In France, the Comte de Brancas- 
Lauraguais achieved a partial success in the same direction 
as early as 1748, while, as appears from a rare and probably 
anique specimen marked with the Count’s monogram, his fab- 
rique had attained considerable excellence a few years later. The 
piece which shows this was in Mr, Soden-Smith’s collection, 
destroyed at the Alexandra Palace, and was originally pur- 
chased in a broker's shop for balf-a-crown. Not more than six or 
seven other pieces have been identified, but some of these are for- 
tunately not only marked, but dated. It would seem that Dwight, 
of Fulham, towards the close of the seventeenth century, had 
succeeded in making an imperfect imitation of Oriental porcelain ; 
but it was reserved for William Cookworthy, a Quaker, to 
discover, in Cornwall, the materials proper for the manufacture 
of the true or hard porcelain ; this was about the year 1745. The 


illustrations which adorn its pages, but from the exhaustive and 
trustworthy account of the manufacture of hard porcelain in 
Bristol which he presents to his readers. The biography of 
Richard Champion, which he has written after years of painstaking 
research, derives additional interest from the political elements 
which are introduced through the potter's liberal views on the 
American affairs of the day, and his intimate relations with 
Edmund Burke. One of the most remarkable sets of Bristol 
porcelain now known to exist is a tea-service presented by Cham- 
pion and his wife to Mrs. Burke, on the occasion of her husband's 
return for Bristol in 1774 ; every piece of this set bears an inscrip- 
tion which authenticates its origin beyond doubt. The plan which 
our author adopts throughout the volume of giving numerous fac- 
similes of original documents, especially in the case of disputed 
matters, is much more satisfactory than the accumulation of hap- 


hazard assertions and inferences which too often constitute the 


works which were established at Plymouth by the discoverer of | staple of similar works. 


kaolin and petuntse, under his patent, secured in 1768, did not | 


We ought to add that the type used in this work is very clear, 


continue in operation for more than three years. In 1771 they | and the general get-up of the volume excellent; the copies printed 
were removed to Bristol, and carried on there for several years by | on vellum which we have seen are indeed sumptuous. The book 











Richard Champion, who had established a porcelain manufactory 
in that city in 1768. In 1773 he purchased Cookworthy’s patent 
rights, and in 1775, having become acquainted with Edmund 


| Bristol, and also that of enamelled glass. 
| to say something concerning Mr. Owen's descriptions of these 


contains also an interesting account of the manufacture of delft in 
We wish we had space 


Burke during the contested Bristol election of the previous year, | little-known products, but we must now reluctantly take leave 
petitioned Parliament for an extension of the protection for an | of this admirable addition to the literature of ceramics. 


adlitional term of fourteen years. In this petition he was opposed 
by Josiah Welgwood. Of this celebrated Parliamentary contest 
Mr. Owen gives a full and clear account, noticing many points 
omitted by Wedgwood’s biographers, and scarcely redounding to 
the credit of the great Staffordshire potter. So much interest did 


this struggle between Champion and Wedgwood excite in the | 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— —s_ - 
THE “ DISESTABLISHED ” CHURCH OF IRELAND. 


(To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPecTaTor.”’) 


House of Lords, that although the prorogation of Parliament had | Srr,—I have just read in the Spectator of the 23ed inst. Mr. J. J. 


been announced, yet Lord North, the Prime Minister, after con- 
sultation with Lord Mansfield, the Lord Chancellor, put off the 
close of the session for another day, in order to pass the Bill con- 
firming and extending Champion’s patent. In the hands of Cook- 
worthy at Plymouth the manufacture of hard porcelain had scarcely 
been a success, indeed, it had entailed great pecuniary loss upon 
its promoters. But at Bristol, Champion succeeded in imparting 
great mechanical and artistic excellence to the materials used and 
the forms which his ware assumed,—an excellence which, alas ! 
was not adequately appreciated in his day. ‘Thus it happened 
that after a dozen years of activity, Champion’s works at 
Bristol were closed, and the manufacture of real porcelain in 


England ceased, not again, so far as we know, to be revived. The | 


very pieces which are now sold for three times their weight in gold 
could not find purchasers for less than their weight in silver a cen- 
tiry ago. Their present value is not the mere result of rarity, for 
there can be no question that a high degree of artistic excellence 
was attained in Champion's works. ‘The flower-plaques, with 
medallion portraits in relief, or armorial bearings, appear to have 
been executed by two modellers; one was Thomas Briand, who 
worked also at Derby; the other and more expert artist was pro- 


bably one Lequoi; his work in biscuit-wreaths of foliage and 


flowers, touched here and there with dead or burnished gold, is 


inimitable; witness the several plaques of this kind from the | 
well-known collections of Mr. W. Edkins and Mr. F. Fry, of | 


Bristol. Nor must we omit to notice the statuettes modelled by 
Lebo and Bacon, of which several examples have been happily 
preserved to our day. ‘The best set, so far as expression goes, of 
the “ Rustic Seasons;” figured in Mr. Owen's book (plate xxi.), has 
unfortunately perished in the Alexandra Palace fire, but a similar 


series is in the Schreiber co!lection, while a third set, somewhat 


inferior in finish and colouring, belongs to Mr. Seymour Haden. 
Some of the more ordinary wares manufactured at Bristol may be 
studied in the various useful and ornamental pieces so exquisitely 
figured in Mr. Owen's book* (see plates vii., xiv., and many of the 
woodcuts interspersed through the text). We have been thus par- 
ticular in dwelling upon the artistic aspect of Richard Champion's 


manufactures, since there are not wanting persons who refuse to 


see in these, and all other products of the kiln, any of the quali- 
ties which we expect to find in works of art. We cannot see how 
the spirited work of the modeller in clay should degenerate into 
mere manufacture after it has been hardened into terra-cotta, and 
its coloured decoration has been vitrified by heat. It will be 
somewhat difficult to prove that the painting of Henry Bone, 
Which is esteemed as fine art on a plate of enamelled copper, has 
ceased to deserve that designation when it is found upon porcelain. 

Mr. Owen's book derives its value not only from the choice 








. * 2 on Py 2 . 
Daldy” ahead of Ceramic Art in Bristol. By Hugh Owen. London: Bell and 


Murphy’s letter, which I am sure will be perused with interest by 
many of your readers, although it is hardly to the point on which 
| | suggested that he should offer some proof from any facts within 
his experience. He had admitted that when the commuting clergy 
have died off, there would be but little of the Commutation Fund 
left ; and yet, whilst it has not endowed the Church, commutation 
has, as he asserted, been a valuable help in the work of re-endowment, 





| It was of this that I desired to have some evidence derived from 
experience in one large field, that of the united diocese of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore. We are, however, indebted to 
| Mr. Murphy for his lucid explanation of the main features of 
| this one diocesan scheme, and I sincerely trust it may avail to 
| bring home to some English minds a notion of the complex con- 
| ditions under which it is sought to build up the Irish Church. 
The elements in the case described are these :—(1), That the 
| Church Body has succeeded in investing the commutation money 
‘at a higher rate, and credits the diocese with 4 per cent. on 
| the commutation money of its clerical commutants ; (2), that the 
| diocesan council after consultation with the parishes has drawn up 
|a schedule of incomes for the clergy who are to succeed those 
left by the Church Act; and (3), that a careful calculation 
' made by a professional man has shown that the interest 
‘credited to the diocese will pay 9-20ths of the incomes, 
| leaving the rest to be made up by contributions, a contribution 
'of £110 a year from a parish securing an income of £200. To 


|sum up, our future welfare depends—(1), Upon finance realising 
with absolute security, and after all expenses, 4 per cent. on 
large investments; (2), on the future incomes being adequate for 
gentlemen who, as a rule, are family men without private means ; 
(3), on the correctness of this ‘‘ careful calculation.”’ Now in 
regard to the first point, finance. The last report of the Church 
Body gives some colour to what I fancy may be Mr. Murphy's 
view that 4 per cent. is secure, for it is claimed that up to its 
date the average from investments had been £4 7s. 9d. ; but then 
of £4,658,221 charged with annuities, there was yet £5,778,152 to 
| be paid over (I take the figures for all Ireland, and not those of the 
| diocese) ; and the Commissioners of Church Temporalities were 
entitled to delay paymert of the balance during two years at, 
/a charge of only 34 per cent. So here, at the very start, 
4 per cent. is to be paid to the diocese, when, for a large 
| portion of its commutation capital, the Church Body can for 
a time only receive 34 per cent.! And when the balance 
| does come into their hands, is it so certain that they are always to 
| get as much interest on their loans as they may have done hereto- 
‘fore? Already we hear in Dublin of private investors finding 
| great difficulty in getting anything like 4} per cent. on first- 
‘class mortgages, because expectant borrowers can get from 
the Church Body at a less rate; and will not the market be 
| yet further brought down? Then the expenses of the Church 
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Sody, it must be remembered, are great. On the second point— 


the adequacy or inadequacy of the contemplated incomes—I need | 
only state them, in Mr. Murphy’s own words, as ‘‘ incomes which | 


vary from £300 a year to £150,” more approaching the minimum 
than the maximum, however. What are these for educated gentle- 
meu in such times, when the emoluments of all professions are on 
the rise, and when the Irish Church, commanding at any time the 
services of but few men of means, is likely to have a reduced 


number of that class for the future,—when the very necessaries 
of life demand more than £300 a year on which to bring upa’ 


family ? 

But I may pass from this part of the subject with only a quota- 
tion from the Bishop of the diocese, who, in a Synod held at 
Belfast during last autumn, is reported to have said that it would 


be a ‘‘ fatal day for the Church of Ireland and for this diocese, | 


when there is a hard-and-fast line drawn of a miserable dead level 
of £300 as the income of the clergy.” And it is a part of the 
programme which contemplates these miserable incomes that the 


number of working clergy in the diocese be reduced, I find, by | 
On the third point,—on which there has been careful | 


one-half! 
calculation by a professional man. Any such must be, in great 
measure, actuarial, and rest upon the vital statistics which form the 
foundation. And whilst there may not be much difference amongst 
actuaries as to the method of calculating life-annuities and rever- 
sions, there is considerable room for difference as to the data 
on which the calculations should be made. The history 
of commutation affords illustration of this, and any one who 
can recall to mind the nature of the controversy between Mr. 
Finlaison and Dr. Farr on the subject of the life-table appli- 
cable to the Irish clergy knows that this is very uncertain ground. 
I am afraid, however, that apart from this, any actuarial calcula- 
tions in connection with general commutation have been absolutely 
vitiated by the large extent to which the clergy have taken 
advances or compounded. 

I heartily sympathise with Mr. Murphy in the view that it is a 


great advantage that the clergy, once elected, should be almost as | 


independent of their congregations as they were in the Established 
Church. I do not, however, see that it is secured, for will not 


stipends? And if it were better secured, how is it through com- 


} 


[August 30, 1873, 
: 
| but let me again ask him to show by any facts how commutation 


has helped the work of re-endowment. He says truly, ** The scheme 
is only in the second year of its working, and we cannot yet speak 
_ of assured success ;” but as the treatment is experimental, let ug 
observe the symptoms so far, and be ready for change, if such 
should appear called for. Mr. Murphy might well help us, | 
| have set forth some reasons why his diocese may be fairly taken as 
an example, and [ think you, Sir, will not deny him space.—] am, 
Sir, &c., Joun S. GAIRDNER, 
1 Proby Square, Blackrock, County Dublin, August 26, 1873, 





MR. LL. DAVIES AND THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPBCTATOR.") 
Srr,—It may seem superfluous in another layman to step ip 
| between ** A Layman” and Mr. LI. Davies, but as one who 
| himself entertaincd some years ago very much the same sort of 
feeling expressed by the former gentleman as regards the use of 
| the Fourth Commandment in church, will you allow me to point 
out, as briefly as possible, what seems to me now the true answer 
to objections such as his ? 
‘*A Layman” objects to the use of words in church which are, 
| *to use a mild expression, not literally true.” Let me say at 
once that where they are felt to be an injury to the truth, neither 
' clergymen nor laymen can be justified in adopting them. But 
does it follow that words must be insincere and objectionable 
wherever they are ‘‘not literally true”? Suppose you havea truth 
| to express which cannot, in the nature of things, be expressed liter- 
ally by any form of language. When our Saviour himself told the 
woman of Samaria ‘‘ God is a Spirit,” the words, translated literally, 
would have been “ God is a wind.” Here, then, we have a thing 
not literally true inculcated by the very highest authority. And 
yet who can doubt that when a poor superstitious woman was 
inclined to think God favoured Jerusalem or Mount Gherizim 
| more specially than any other place, it was calculated to open her 
spiritual eyes to be told that God was an all-pervading wind ? 
Nor doI perceive that the spiritual blindness which affects all of 
us more or less in this world can ever be effectually relieved with- 


seat-letting be one of the first resorts in order to eke out small | out the use of language to some extent ‘not literally true.” 


Indeed, we are told in Scripture ‘ the letter killeth,” and it is not 


mutation? Mr. Murphy does not explain what is to become of | by the letter that we must judge of words that have real weight 


those parishes which have not come into this scheme; these are | 


in them. Does ‘*A Layman” think it possible to draw up any 


probably the poorest and the most in need of support from the | form of service whatever in which every word shall be really edify- 
rich people of Belfast, or from England. ‘The throwing of any | ing and yet “literally true.” If he does, I believe he labours 


deficiency over all, rather than let it fall on the clergy of default- 


but there is much to be said for it. 


I hope Mr. Murphy may be encouraged to say more, for exact in- | composition in reference to the main argument. 


| under a very great delusion. 
ing parishes, must, I think, be peculiar to the diocese in question; | 


As to the particular passage in question, it issurely a reasonable 
principle in all cases to construe the subordinate sentences of any 
The Ten 
Commandments are ten great principles—revealed in old times 


| 
| 
| 
| 


formation from any one diocese will best enable the public, English | 
and Irish, to judge of the working of the present system. ‘This | more especially to the Jews—by observing which men and nations 
great diocese, conterminous with the counties of Down and | may livea healthy moral life, and prolong their days in the lands 
Antrim, may well serve as an example. It embraces the rich and | God gives them to possess. Of these great principles the most 
rapidly money-making town of Belfast; two of the most populous important has reference to the recognition and worship of the one 
counties of the North ; it is presided over by a Bishop, the only one | true God, which in itself contains the germ of all the other prin- 
on the Irish Bench of Bishops who favoured Gladstone’s policy, and | ciples,—duties to ourselves, to our parents, and to our neighbours 
he is aided in council by many of the best business men in Ireland. | generally. And with regard to ourselves, one most inportant duty— 
If under these circumstances there are any results pointing to | far too apt to be overlooked in busy London and our other populous 
success, we should gladly receive them for as much encouragement | centres—is the necessity of rest. That labour is a good thing is 
as they may yield, although even then we cannot fail to see that true, but it is equally true that rest is a good thing too. And rest 
a diocese in the south or west may present a far different condi- | is sacred, because God himself has ordained its necessity, and 
tion. For as much as it is worth, let Mr. Murphy be encouraged | wishes it to be consecrated to Him as well as labour. Nor 
to afford us the results of his experience. is it a light wrong we do when we needlessly overstep the 
In the very number of your paper which contains Mr. Murphy’s | fair limits of labour, and make it intrude upon the hours 
letter, 1 find, under the head, ‘‘Mr. Gladstone at Mold,” the or days of rest,. whether it be our own rest or that of our 
following interrogatory :—‘* Was not the Irish Church a relic of dependents. For it was a law stamped by God himself upon all 
the past, and was it folly to sweep that away?” Now amongst | Creation from the beginning, that there should be periods of 
your readers there are some who will go with the tone of your | labour for all, and periods of rest for all. It is, and was from the 
leader, and readily answer, ‘‘Yea;” but if I mistake not, a | first, the will of God that there should be a fair amount of rest 
good few will say, ‘“*Nay,”—the Irish Church was not a_/ both for men and for cattle. 
‘bad relic” of the past; there was much vitality in her! The Sabbath, then, was ordained from the beginning, and God 
when the blow was struck ; there is much yet, though she may be | himself was its Author. Is it not reasonable to suppose that He 
still reeling from it; and vitality remaining, there is no fear that | himself obeys His own laws? I do not say that He obeys them 
she will be swept away. But we may have been upon a wrong after the manner of men, but yet if we talk of the works of God 
tack, and with new pilots, through unknown waters, what wonder | (who does not work as we do), why may we not talk of His rest- 
if the ship should have got a bit out of her true course? At | ing also, though He does not rest as we do? And why may we 
all events, many are beginning to think that commutation | not say even that He created the world in six days and rested on 
and sustentation are very different things, which have no | the seventh, if we believe that is the true and just proportion 
essential connection, and that it may possibly be disastrous | which he intended us to keep ourselves? ‘A Layman,” nO 
that they have been so studiously interwoven by the | doubt, will say that Creation was the work of many millions of 
Church Body and the several diocesan schemes. Mr. Murphy | years. I admit it; and he may add that it is going on now, for 
‘* cannot see that any other system could have worked so well ;” | what God does at one time Ile does forever. But how does that 
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No difficulty seems to have been found when the Bishop of 


TILE 


pom the still greater truth that God did all His work in six days ! 
from the first? Was not the oak practically created when the | Grahamstown was appointed to succeed the Bishop of Capetown 


acorn was formed, and the acorn when the parent oak appeared? as ‘Trustee in the diocese of Grahamstown.—I am, Sir, &c., 
And who will venture to tell us that God did not practically create A Nata Layman. 
sun, moon, and stars, with the whole frame of things, as they are, 
and as they have been, and as they are to be hereafter, at a time 
of which geologists can find no records in the rocks, and more (To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
remote than the human imagination is able to conceive? Sin.—Will y m * rc eget , 
int of fact, it must be so. For with God to will and todo," gents ce hang - er Mie, Hughes how he expects tis 
In po pyhes ’ acai sbtiiiiiass Win dill Wiens Whit She proposed law prohibiting married women from earning more than 
are one o 8 eo trees pain of aie dade Ahsan postiese half-wages in all our factory districts will operate in combination 
did from y~ rst. 29 - s zs inl ths ee a as if it | with the following laws or legal facts ?—(1), In combination with 
in certain pe — ge vi a pescare ki re 4 ah tit ef | the fact that the law is practically powerless to prevent husbands 
—— a mpeg sanand Pa neces + ten 4 “ ye nes | deserting these married mothers; (2), in combination with the 
Time 1s his OSTE me o ok ipso se pea ssa ponte 4 | fact that our law gives to wives not a shadow of a legal right to 
of comeesege 4 pace Ronny ier sai thinset tea aie rom | maintenance by their husbands; (3), in combination with the 
Creation 1tsel : P “get dth th. take it whi sh fact that unmarried mothers, and women living in concubinage, 
or sone plane Piaggio * age eect ie | can now obtain legal support for their children from the fathers ; 
oak onl we ourselves are, to whom the charge is comnnlttel | at 7 ant mth Se cd ay - werk ed thei or living, and to 
in the Riles elke of Gines ll den, Oe, Oe, G. | emey their own earnings; (4), in combination with the new law, 
to ma _e ° | which we hoped had once for all removed this disadvantage of 
om | marriage, by securing to married women the exclusive possession 
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MR. HUGHES ON FEMALE LABOUR. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) | of their own earnings. 
Sir,—A Layman,” who objects to Mr. Davies’s view of the | Because married women must be under physical marital control, 
Fourth Commandment, seems virtually to concede the point at} Mr. Hughes would destroy their moral power, by making them 
issue, when he speaks of the beneficent energy of ministers of reli- | Jegal infants; would bind them legally hand and foot, and leave 
gion being employed in providing against the rejection of the gold | them dependent on the kindness of ‘‘the vicious and idle hus- 
with thedross, This is exactly what Mr. Davies tries to do in his | bands”—for whose sake he proposes this law—for their daily 
letter on the development of Christianity, otherwise that letter | food and clothing. There is a dishonest labour which this law 
hasno meaning, He thinks, rightly or wrongly, that the account | may easily drive these women to seek which it can never forbid 
of the Creation in Genesis contains a good deal of gold, much | their obtaining, and which will wholly incapacitate them for those 
more gold, indeed, than dross. He is very anxious to preserve the | « higher duties ” which Mr. Hughes thinks they ought to be legally 
gold, and he tells us, clearly enough, I think, in what it consists. | tied up to perform, even at the heroic cost of semi-starvation to 
Activity and rest must be predicated of the Divine Nature, if we | themselves and their children.—I am, Sir, &c., L. F. M. 


are to approach to an adequate conception of that nature, and of | 








its relation to man. The first chapter of Genesis expresses | 


this truth in a parable, the most impressive, and, I believe, | 


the truest way of conveying it. The word “day” is there 
used, as it has over and over again been used since by 
persons who have aimed at speaking with perfect plainness 
and simplicity. I can understand that such a use would not be 
appropriate in a legal document. But as a matter of fact, the 
word ‘‘day” continually stands for ‘‘a form of time,” and 
indeed, notwithstanding “A Layman,” I cannot see for what 
else it can stand. If thus taken in the Fourth Commandment, 
it has yet to be shown why its statements are erroneous. It will, 
I think, always be felt that there is a truth in them with which 
physical science, from its véry nature, cannot come in collision, 
and that it is unprofitable to discuss whether they are “ literally ” 
true, whatever that expression may mean. It will be enough for 
most people that they are substantially true,—as Mr. Davies 
maintains.—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. ib. 


THE NATAL CHURCH LANDS’ BILL. 
(To Tue EpiTor OF THE “SrecTaTor.”’} 
Sir,—As a Jayman residing in Natal, will you allow me to point 


out some of the hardships which the recent refusal of the Privy | 


Council to assent to the Natal Church Lands’ Bill tends to 


perpetuate ? 
The majority of Jaymen in the colony disapprove both of the 


principles and practice of the South-African Church under Bishop | 


Macrorie, and those who recognise the oflice of the Bishop of 
Natal, as affirmed by repeated decisions of the Privy Council and 
receive communion from him, are refused communion in the 
Church under Bishop Macrorie. This church is largely assisted 


by the English Church Societies, while those who acknowledge | 


the Bishop of Natal are not only almost entirely dependent upon 
themselves for the support of their own clergy, but by the present 
state of affairs are deprived of the most effective use of their 
Church property, since no leases can be granted or rents recovered, 
nor can anything be done to improve the different properties for 
the benefit of the Church, or to prevent arrears of rates accumu- 
lating, to the serious injury or even utter loss of some of them ; 
and as in the present case, they are driven to the expense of 
repeated appeals to the law Courte. 


It is admitted in the decision that the appointment of a Trustee | 
or Trustees is urgently needed, and who would be so fit a successor | 


to the Bishop of Capetown as Trustee of Church property in Natal 
as the Bishop of Natal for the time being? For though no more 
letters patent will be granted, yet the Church of England in the 
colony will have some Bishop. 


“* SOPHISMES ECONOMIQUES.” 
| (To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

| Srr,—Your correspondent ‘J. 8.” is quite correct in saying that 
Simms and Macintyre published Mr, G. R. Porter's translation of 
| Bastiat’s **Sophismes Economiques”; but it was only the first 
| part, and not the whole work. Many years ago, I offered to the 
| publishers to translate, gratuitously, the second part; but the 
| offer was declined, on the ground that the former venture had 
| not been successful.—I am, Sir, &c., W. B. Hopason. 

| 


BOOKS. 


A HUMAN AQUARIUM.* 
Tue anonymous volume which we now introduce to the notice of 
our readers is very thin, as well iu its literary contents as in its 
| material compass. Like the Coming Race and Erewhon, Colymbiais a 
parabolic narrative concerning a population whose manners and 
customs differ considerably from our own; but there is this very 
distinguishing element in Colymbia, that the Colymbians—hence 
their name—do not live on the earth, like the Erewhonians, or 
under the earth, like the members of the Coming Race, but under 
|the water. Colymbia is an aquarium, stocked with men and 
‘women. An altogether new dispensation has been inaugurated in 
|the Coming Race. Our successors, as yet subterranean, have 
entirely reorganised society. Man, in Greek 1ner, has been shorn 
of his tyrannic qualities, and is now simply an av,—a very indefi- 
nite article indeed ; while woman, gync, has shed her weaker vowel, 
| suggestive only of ease or elegance, and has become an independent 
monosyllabic yyv, and sways the effeminate representatives of 
the opposite sex with the inexorable ‘ vril,” or virile force. 
In Lrewhon and Colymbia, on the other hand, while much is new, 
still not a few of the habits and institutions of the inhabitants 
are, under veiled designations, entirely English ones, and the pur- 
port of the respective authors in depicting them is by holding 
‘the mirror up to nature to laugh us or to shame us out of them. 
How far the writer of Zrewhon or Nowhere—by the way, the true 
rendering of Utopia, which means no place, or, in Carlyle’s phrase, 
‘6 Weissnichtwo "—succeeded in his endeavour to convert moral 
evil into physical infirmity, and a eupeptic condition of the body 
into spiritual virtue, was attempted to be shown in this journal 
some considerable time ago, and we shall now subject the 


Colymbian reporter to a trifle of criticism. 
But first of all, as we have already implied, this special corre- 
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spondent of the remarkable bathing colony is not to be bracketed 
in the same class-list with the author of Nowhere. ‘The Colymbiad 
is very mild indeed, compared with the scornful power which is 
felt to be present in almost every page of the earlier work; and 
the writer in the end is so thankful to escape from his aquatic 
friends, that he reminds us of the good Bishop who, when on his 
death-bed his personal attendant of many years apologetically 
sought to comfort his lord and master with a whisper of the 
blessed country into which he was so shortly to enter, replied, — 
“‘ Well, John, that is very well said on your part, but after all, 
there is no place like old England.” 

The sole survivor of a shipwreck, the author of Colymbia, 
escapes in the lifeboat, and finds himself, one fine morning, on a 
reef of rocks, guarded by a watch of chained seals. The barking 
of the seals—which seals, be it remarked, are, according to the | 
Colymbian Darwins, a much more probable ancestry of the human | 
race than the apes are—summons from the depths a gentleman | 
whose full costume consists of a helmet, a pair of spectacles, and | 
very abbreviated bathing drawers! With the assistance of this 
individual, so lightly attired, our traveller's bout is lifted over the 
eoral reef into the waters of the inner sea, which is the abode of 
the Colymbians ; and by and by, a few of the submarine inhabi- 
tants, with the same remarkable “‘ get-up ” as that worn by the 
first representative of the community beheld by our author, propel 
the boat to an island in the centre of the lagoon. Here our meek 
Columbus is duly instructed by an interpreter concerning the 
history, the manners, and customs of the swimming race, and his 
period of discipline being completed, he himself descends into the 
Aquarium, to share the life of its inhabitants. 

The language and literature of the new-found Baden-Badenites 
seem to be chiefly English; the ‘* Constitution ” of the Colymbians | 
has developed into such an advanced liberalism, that though Colym- 
bia still calls itself a Monarchy, the last occupant of the throne had 
abdicated his purely nominal functions, while the only visible 
representative of regal authority was to be found in the shape of a | 
huge turtle! No doubt this ‘‘ hard-shell Baptist,” as we would | 
venture, in American ecclesiastical phraseology, to term the | 
symbol of kingship, images fairly enough the ponderous inaction | 
of the roi fuincant ; but it humbly seems to us that a stuffed shark | 
would far better have indicated the triumph of aquatic democracy | 
over arbitrary power, while in the noble sport of skark-hunting, 
the great amusement of the region, the heirs of the vanquished | 
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was not altogether of his way of thinking. She took to hers if; 

. . . . 8e. 
native husband. But this taking among the Naiads by no mea ri 
‘ : abs 


implies ‘for better or worse.” It is, so to speak, a mere preli 
rs? i- 


minary canter in the matrimonial race, and ere the goal of perfect 
conjugal bliss is reached, half-a-dozen selections may have been 
made. In fact, a Colymbian nuptial cerewony is what Carlyle 
would call only **a sacrament of divorce « /a George Sand,” and 
accordingly, the quite lax contract into which our author’s lady- 
love had entered was no hindrance in the world of water, but quite 
the reverse, to her trying it on with him again. And in this matter 
we must confess to considerable inaptitude in discovering our 
author’s meaning. He professes himself to be horror-struck by the 
very Joose notions the Colymbians entertain and carry into prac- 
tice concerning marriage. Ile replies to a native controversialist 
who was urging the primary claims of happiness and compatibility 
of temper, and all other considerations which could, or might, 


| influence the allied pair, in these words :—‘*‘ ‘These detestable tenets 


and practices could only exist among a people destitute of all 
morality and religion ;” but when pressed again on the same 
subject, he can only make answer, and the irony is quite the “ roar. 
ing of a sucking dove,” ‘‘ my present views will never be altered: 
they are grounded in my mind ineradicably by the teachings 
of the great and good men of the Church of England,—a 
Church,” 1 exclaimed with fervour, ‘‘ whose principles have 
a more than human authority.” And what this insti 
tution, possessed of more than human authority, is able to 
effect is this. We give its writer’s words verbatim :—* If you had 
had the privilege I have enjoyed of being born and bred ing 
country that possesses a National Church, such as ours of England 
is, you would have been able to appreciate the sanctity of mar- 
riage, and to have understood how advantageous, nay, how 


| necessary it is, for the good of the community, that couples, how- 


ever unsuited they may be to each other, and however miserable 
they may make one another, should be bound together for the 
whole term of their natural lives, and be unable to untie the knot 
that binds them together, without committing an offence that 
shall ever afterwards exclude them from all respectable society,” 
And further on, in a bigh strain of offended Churchmanship, he 
exclaims, ‘'I have little doubt of being able to convince you of 
our superiority in this respect, if your benighted countrymen 
would accept the religion, and submit to the mild sway of the 
Church of Kngland,—the best-and purest of Christian Churches.” 


dynasty would always have been reminded, to their humiliation, of | Mr. Miall may well continue to work out the salvation of England 


the regard in which they had been held by their subjects. 
turtle is the staple article of diet among the Colymbians—the 
turtle booths corresponding to our own butchers’ shops—our author | 


But as | from the Establishment with fear and trembling, seeing he has so 
formidable an eulogist of the ‘+ venerable institution ” 
writer to contend with. All the same, the old-fashioned Eng- 


as this 


of course makes a real live representative member of the turtle | lishmen who retain some sympathy with St. Paul in his estimate 


tribe do the duty of our own abstract ‘ John Bull”—not a very 
brilliant joke, if it is meant for one. 


of the marriage bond will cheerfully surrender to the Disestab- 
| lishment Crusaders this uaknown bookmaker, who has no percep- 


If, however, politics have developed into “‘ the revolution,” and | tion of the difference between liking and loving, who does not at all 


the inhabitants of the dim water-world have reduced kingship to 


seem aware that love ‘s duty, and who veils under the most trans- 


absolute zero, their social science is shockingly unprogressive, | parent affectation of disapproval the doctrine that mere capricious 
especially as regards the rights and wrongs of women. It is true | dislike constitutes an imperative consecration of the renunciation 
that, as among ourselves, there exist advocates of feminine eman- | of vows which render our Christian homes sanctuaries of faith 


cipation who proclaim the equality of the sexes, but these are | and self-sacrifice. 


mostly crochetty gentlemen, while the ladies themselves unani- | 
mously prefer to remain in statu quo. 
working-men base enough to express their conviction that the 
labour market would be flooded to excess by the admission of 


If the writer of Colymbia has a differeut moral—and we have 


Nay, more, there are | owned that his meaning is cnigmatic—what on earth, or, in this 
case, under the earth, did he wish to say ? 


The only chapter of the volume which has any pretensions to 


female hands into ordinary employments, and the male seutimen- | originality is that on * ‘Transcendental Geography,” and in this 


talists protest against the degradation of the fair creation which 


any manual, clerkly, or other than the routine household toil | element of humour and force. 
constitutes the subject-matter of the Colymbian religion. All, from 
their earliest years, are initiated into the alleged longitudes and 


would involve. The poetry and bloom of existence would perish, 
and woman, meant only to be an ornament, a thing of beauty and 


+ 


portion of the narrative we freely admit there is a considerable 


The transcendental geography 


a joy for ever, would become a mere utilitarian drudge. ‘This | latitudes and habitudes of the people of this super-aqueous country. 
paradoxical condition of society, in which the liberators find the | A special caste of professors exist to teach this geography, and the 
objects of their anxiety utterly indifferent to the righting of their respective teachers are elaborately disciplined in the science of 
supposed wrongs, is, no doubt, very deplorable; but as a repre- , *‘ hieroglyphics,” in order to be able to impart to their audiences 
sentation of the state of feeling in England, which it is intended the secrets of the unknown region, which, however, no Colymbian 


to be, it is just a trifle stale and anachronous. 


For now, when we | has ever visited. ‘Two circumstances have specially to be noted 


have ladies on our School Boards, ladies M.D., ladies editing | with regard to this transcendental subject. ‘he first is that no 
periodicals, ladies presiding over printing establishments, and | two professors ever interpret the hieroglyphics in the same way. 
assisting, side by side with men, at metaphysical discussions on ; A few take a text from the sacred literature merely’in order to 
evils ** social” and unsocial, not to speak of the thousands who! discourse from it on their own latest views on the questions of the 
are doing brave work all over the country as “sisters of mercy,” | day, while many, on the other hand, consider all the questions of 


in the noblest sense of the designation, or of the hands busy at the | the day as quite secular and profane subjects. 


The second is that 


telegraph wires or in our factories, our tepid satirist is rather a , while all that the authoritative books convey to their most diligent 
day after the fair. But if the Colymbian ladies are indifferent | reader or hearer concerning the terra incognita may be learned, 
to their so-called rights, we are afraid they are still more | and is generally learned, in infancy, the Colymbians, especially the 
apathetic as to their moral rectitude. Our discoverer quite lost females, continue to attend, to extreme old age, the prelections 
his heart to one of the fair swimmers. The mermaid, however, | of the transcendental professors, as if they were totally ignorant of 
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ut 
of the prele 


na subject of discourse.” ‘The married men ‘ go” to the halls | footed pony, and learn how “dreadfully nice” it is to fly down 
ctors, mainly, it is said, ‘ for the sake of example.” | the endless descent at the rate of sixteen miles an hour, whisking 
men, mostly positivists, do not go at all, and they | round innumerable sharp angles, the towering and perpendicular 


The young & ‘ " mn 

wickedly allege that it makes no difference whatever in the lives | cliff rising sheer above us, and descending—within a few feet 

of the Colymbians whether a man professes to believe in the | of the wheels of our fragile vehicle, protected by no fence— 
of the transcendental future home, or denies that any | sheer below us into an abyss whence we hear the dull roar of 


existence 


such place ¢ ' 

aa and their devotees. This bit of Colymbia is the only | enjoy amongst the hospitable Norwegians — on their lovely 
Swiftean tion of the volume. It has a flavour of genuine, | lakes, in their snug homes, examining the rich remains of their 
though subdued, sarcasm init. It reminds us of the saying of | ancient Cathedral of Trondjhem—while we turn over the pages 
Fichte, that most people go to hear a lecture or sermon only to | of this little book, and—all too soon—find ourselves at the last. 
satisfy themselves as to whether the speaker has learned the old! We have read many books of Norwegian travel, but though 
accredited lessons by heart (auswendiger weise). But there is a | some have been more comprehensive and more carefully written, 
plea, nevertheless, to be urged on behalf of the “goers.” You | we have seen none so pleasantly narrative in its style, and so 
are more than yourself when two or three are gathered together. | varied in its subject. ‘There is much careless English, and some 
The aspirations of our hearts witness at once to an inward growth, | expressions that make us fancy Mr. Shepard must be a Yankee, 
and an outward Infinite, which we can never exhaust ; the deepest | many errors of the press, and worst of all, no map; but on the 
needs of life cannot be satisfied with yesterday's experience ; and a | other hand, there is none of the dreary detail of the common 
new providential arrangement may surprise you into a recognition | itinerary, which may well be left—now that Norway is tolerably 
of the depth of old phrases which has hitherto eluded your appre- | well known to tourists and sportsmen—to Murray and the other 
hension. Then, again, sp/ritual truths are not learned as one learns | compilers of guide-books, including Mr. Bennett, at whose expense 
the Ruleof Three. ‘This rule once learned, you have done with it. | Mr. Shepard allows himself something like a sneer, but whose value 
But Truth, Beauty, Righteousness have a perennial newness about | we have reason to know is anything but an unknown quantity to 
them, and conceruing them it were death to the soul to say, ‘* I have | many of our countrymen and country women. 

attained.” It is quite true that, like the Colymbians, hearing we may | "he tour is a very brief one, only —as it calls itself —‘ over the 
hear not, and seeing we may not perceive; but with a whole infinite Dovrefjelds.” It carries us by lake, river, and mountain—Mivdsen, 
of truth lying around us, who would set a measure to inquiry, to Logen, and Sneehatten—to ‘Trondhjem, thence by fjord and 
speech, or to hearing? Only he who would deny the progressive- many an islet to Molde, and so back again, through the Romsdal— 
ness of man’s highest nature, or who would aflirm that we can | that put on, for July, a provokingly wintry and forbidding aspect 
live truly human lives without hope in the world. We have tried | which prevented the mountain journey to Bergen—to the Guld- 
toaccredit this writer with all that is justly due tohim. We| prandsdal and Christiania. ‘The defects of the book are, perhaps, 
have tried to show wherein he is weak or foolish. But the book | g jittle tediousness about St. Olaf and Harald Harfager, and a little 
is not, after all, a nice book, and we are glad to escape, as the too much of the cathedral at Trondhjem. ‘That is, these are the 
writer himeelf was, from a community in which we scarcely think | gofects of Mr. Shepard’s authorship, from which we can preserve 
the mere ‘+ decency principle ” could be observed. ourself by judicious skipping. ‘The defect of his compilership is 
the want of a map, and this is not so easily got over. Does Mr. 
Shepard expect any one with two grains of ‘ locality ” in his com- 
position, to read a tour with interest, without knowing which way 
he is going, ignorant of the relative positions of the sun and the 
traveller during the day, at sea as to the bank of the river, and 
abroad as to tite position of its source and the direction of its 
current; altogether in doubt as to whether he is running his 
head against a mountain, or in danger of gaining a headlong pace 
down a steep pass; reading, as it were, blindfold, and at the 
mercy of the author—who, knowing all about it himself, is apt to 
forget that his readers probably won’t know—for occasional infor- 


ists, except in legends and in the imaginations of the the cataract. And all these and many other delights we can 


NORWAY.* 
WE wish if were not almost too late in the year fora notice of this 
little book to decide some wavering, proposing tourist to go to 
Norway. Lt certainly would have decided us, had anything so 
delightful as a tour been in our programme. We feel it, indeed, a 
happy chance that has brought this book for our refreshment ; so 
that as we continue our work, for the edification of the public, 
while all the world makes holiday, we may, in our own study, in 
these sultry August days, at any rate, take it easily, and fancy 





ourselves for a time in the cogl depths of Norwegian valleys, or | ‘ . SP ige : . 
sailing on the silent land-locked fjords, gazing up at the stupen- mation, when he finds to his disgust that he is turned quite 
round and upside down? It is thoughtless and unkind to seta 


dous cliffs that seem jealous to exclude the cheerful light of day, ; < , 
or standing on the fragile bridge of a single pine-trunk in the | reader down toa book of travels without a guide ; as well might 
dark and solitary gorge, where the ‘ foss” tumbles and | You give & munces & soute vse key, clef, or other 
boils with deafening and unheeding roar, its spray a) Fr aeeeneaeg What were = ne do? Why, to tear 
ping from every leaf of the thick over-hanging foliage, and | ‘he map from our copy of Through Norway with a Knapsack, 
from every frond of the moisture-loving ferns, and saturating the | and mutilate that dear old friend. Does Mr. Shepard think, 

perhaps, that because his little book is light, we should not mind 


srail on which we lean, till—chill, and wet, and | : : . 
| having our Black’s Atlas (half-a-stone weight) on our knee the 


single de “AV 





giddy with looking up to the point where the vast mass first pre- | ‘ i ii 
: : , : : 2? . i i ailed e i i 
cipitates itself over the edge, and down into the steaming and = Such mPa par ispelled every illusion, and 
1] *¢ * : ati 4 +] « =] 
fathomless cauldron, and yet fascinated and awestruck at the sight, | ya meng aaa wep. “wagerilberer a meee Say Se render 
j | darkness visible. What travellers should do is to copy roughly 


and at the thought that this wonderful exhibition of beauty anc 
;on for countless ages unknown and unheeded, except 





| their own skeleton map, mark on it each place they mention, have 





power ¢ ° . 
by the merest fraction of hamanity—we regain the bank, and after the copy, thus marked, photographed and cut into pieces, and paste 
| these pieces in the parts of the book to which they refer. Sucha 


a severe climb draw a long breath of mingled regret and relief as ; : h : , 
. | system would immensely improve their book and increase its sale. 


the dull thud of the fall dies away to our retreating ears. Or we 
an. in j : 1 | We gather from Mr. Shepard's experience that both roads and 
cal, in imagination, stand on the vast, melancholy, and lonely | eg meee P Xpe 
plateau, stretching away in ragged wildness of rock, and stream, | hotels are much improved in the last dozen years; and yet we 
and dreary morass, to the feet of the great mountain-chains, also gather with pleasure, that except in the neighbourhoods of 
covered far dowa with their pure mantle of snow, even in these the large seaports, neither the simplicity and honesty of the 
burning August days. Or we can visit the primitive eyries of | people, nor their hospitality and the extreme reasonableness of 
the Norwegian farmer,—the lonely seter far up the mountain, | their charges, have lost anything of their attractiveness to tourists. 
, . | . iar alr 
but cheerful and active in the summer; where a couple of | A propos of the subject of cost, let us make only two very short 
maidens, in the perfect confidence of their simple nation, will, all 
alone for wecks and months, tend their flocks and herds, and| “The larder was bat a limited one, and she could only give us eggs 
gather the produce of the dairy, sleeping with unlocked doors, and | and bacon, which soon oe en ~ a the 
" - . 7 * as » " — ‘ , ' rerlook slig raw- 
bathed in the broad light in which the deep mysterious silence ber gh peers hype geal on. greenday eed ayo gw 
: ; setae S Hf Tee back and make a very satisfactory repast, our Arcadian feast being 
of midnight seems so passing strange ; or we Can join the grave | appropriately washed down with draughts of new milk, The making 
and serious crowds of reverent Norsemen at their solemn national | = our bill could not ye se = the ingenuity phan 5 el 
festivala : or later in tha daw ae : | who was as innocent of the art of ‘charging’ us a now-born babe— 
levi “saline ee a ae day, when the religious duties duly and | eight skillings for the two of us, or, a penny-three-farthings each, 
ovingly performed—the spirit of enjoyment is set free, and the being the enormous sum-total we were amerced in...... It 
dance supersedes everything except feasting, and will not be/|is strange, but no less true, that the station-masters, or rather 
appeased till morning ; or we can try the cariole and the sure- | mistresses—for the women are absolute rulers in the house—rarely 
= . 55 avail themselves of the full power the tariff gives them, and many of 
the regnings (reckonings) presented, come as near to realising that 


extracts :— 


* Over the Dovrefields, By J.S. Shepard. London: Heary §. King and Co. 
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unknown quantity of next-to-nothing as may well be. It was so in the ‘the University with impartial eyes ; fond of culture and of ak 
present instance. We had fared sumptuously—we had eaten and | tiyated men, he z 
. oe - e was not so eaten up by int 
drunk of the best they could give us—meat, eggs. fish, tea, coffee, and ! first-cl : ellectual ambition or 
white bread had all disappeared down our ravenous mews, and for desires as to see in a first-class or a fellowship the sole end and 
supper, beds, and breakfast. together with sundry other services object of a university career. Unfortunately having bad health, 
rendered, in the shape of linen washed and clothes dried, we were he remained an unusually long time at college ; he thus had ti 
amerced in the tremendous sum of one mark and twelve skillings, or t : : wd 
: : eo “the o observe carefully the changes it : 
just eightpence per head. On looking through our notes, we find that 4 y ranges in his contemporaries, and in the 
this was the most moderate bill in all our Norwegian experience, | COUT8e of study. Like many valetudinarians also, he is full of 
although we have often been charged very little more fer the same | sympathy for men endued with physical powers, and does not 
items. Taking, however, a fair average, the following may be looked | undervalue bodily exercise. He has written with good taste and 
upon as the ordinary station charges on the principal roads, varying fairness, if we except a childish tirade against th : i 
somewhat according to the moderation or otherwise of the respective |“ ’ EOSps _ rade against the High-( burch 
proprietors. Supper, bed, and breakfast, two marks, and if coffee bo | Movement of 1840, and with judgment, if he had but omitted g 
taken at either of the meals, it is, especially in the Bergen district, | chapter on the Public Schools. This is so slight and one-sided in 
charged as an extra. Dinner is nearly always one mark, and the price | getaj sh ot — wal ay : 
: rah ; = detail, that it gives no fair impression at all of F 
is the same, no matter how many dishes there may be.’ - _—— of Mton, or any other 
The « = 1 to 10 q f ; large school. 
e ‘* mark” is equa . of our money. 
° . og eS : y ‘ E The book itself may be divided in something like the following 
Besides very graphic descriptions of the beautiful surroundings 
ine cali 7 # é .>- | manner :—There is a comparison of the English and American 
of Christiania, and of the half-empty, silent ‘Trondjhem, of the rich |... 
: students; then a comparison of the Universities in their mental 
Guldbrandsdal, the impetuous Logen, the lovely but treacherous | ’ 
a . , | moral, and physical training ; and lastly, comes the general train. 
Miésen, the various grandeur and beauty of the innumerable sae ‘ 
5 ‘ . | ing of the English Universities, but more especially of Cambridge 
‘¢ fosses,” the wide and dreary plateaus, &c., &c., the book is 4 > 2 ’ . Rs ot ee eee 
ese ; And the result of Mr. Bristed’s experience places the English 
very pleasantly diversified by reference to the youthful enthusiasm | Teleesd : : aes : 
4 : ? Jniversity very far above that of Yale or Columbia. But 
of our author’s young thirteen-year-old boy-companion, and by | .,-) ; : ; 
still it must be remembered that to compare youths of seyep- 
lively sketches of station, seer, and country-house life. lt vs ays i af ve 
een with those of twenty, is very like comparing an Etonian 
In speaking of the very great antiquity and former loveliness of | .- . . x eee 
with an Oxonian; and again, the course of study which is 
Trondbjem Cathedral—which loveliness, or much of it, is quite | -,,. ® : ‘ 
: : , fitting for the former is quite unsuited to the powers of the 
capable of restoration—Mr. Shepard tells us that £120,000 would | , . Ria ; = 
. | latter. For when most English boys are entering a college the 
suffice to restore all that can be restored, but that that sum is | tote ‘ Pig. ese ; , 
¢ z : us American is leaving, even though within the last two years the 
an impossible one for a poor and thinly-populated country like | : ‘ ; : 
: : ie: age has been raised. Now, for the ordinary run of men, we 
Norway. Would it not be a worthy object of ambition for some | , . ¥ : ; : 
f ich English millionai btai shal “tud ,/are by no means sure that the American plan with regard 
. — ee a 7, es a ae 2 ge — = gigi aa to age is not the best. ‘The result to the passman of 
eS, gga 7 oe ao © . wd ¢" time, Facies ing this his study, either as filling his mind with knowledge, or 
ar meee — out : the great g ony nes + in a oat training it, is absolutely ni/. ‘The chief and almost sole benefit 
sncpecen ne en GES Common, Sige the Brasseys anc | which he gets from having spent three years at Oxford is the 
7 on: e serge : Bute, Lethe “ leeoripti a | indiveot good from necessarily associating, as even the most 
Fi ‘ bd eae te so > atril es pets pay gt of the | absorbed athlete does, with many men of superior intellectual or 
. EE SEE ois 
jords, certainly the characteristic, par excellence, of Norwegian | moral calibre to himself. ‘his benefit he could obtain in two 
scenery :— | years’ residence, or in three years begun sooner. ‘The conse- 
“The rocks, forming their shores, generally rise perpendicularly, | quence would be, that many often intelligent youths who from 
their summits, thousands of feet above, being often clothed in per-|— . sale elie cities t sliegh the vinish Gant 
petual snow, while their bases are laved in well nigh unfathomable | Saree AS aaa — reasons cannot now ator _ Ime for a 
waters. The main channel of the fiord rarely exceeds four or five | University residence, would be able to go up, with advantage to 
miles in width, and that of the branch fiords from one to two, while | themselves in after-life and to those with whom they came in con- 
here and there they contract to a mere rift in the rocks, like tho Naoro | tact. And this need not necessarily curtail the time which the clever 
(narrow) Fiord, a tributary of the Sogne, which is barely 500 yards from | : cenuge tt 
shore to shore. There is something very peculiar and weird-like in | Man would pass at College for the purpose of qualifying himself 
the aspect of these fiords, their most striking feature being the almost | thoroughly in some particular branch of study. When we come to 
utter absence of life, human or animal, throughout their extent. Save | compare the relative courses of study at the American and [English 
at the mouths of the mountain rivers that here and there run into them, Sh iectilies Mee aill he Gaeedh te Miles Gldcke Theneliakel Ge 
scarce a habitation is to be seen, for so steep and sterile are the over- | VMVersitles, they ° " ee Se oe 
hanging rocks, that hardly a goat can with difficulty keep its footing | first is'to fill rather than train the mind; in England, the whole 
and snatch a precarious subsistence. Now and then a sail glimmers on | ostensible aim is the developing of the different faculties, more 
the horizon, and the smoke of the little steamer, that at regular inter- especially at Cambridge. ‘The strong point of our Colleges, 
vals carries all the advantages of civilisation into these secluded inlets, | é 4 ee . ne 
darkens the blue sky; but these are rare occurrences, and days often | 8*Y§ Mr. Bristed (p. 461), ‘‘ and the immediate object, is to sabe 
pass away without the still waters being disturbed by even a fishing | the students fluent speakers and wendy writers, and the object is 
—_ “id ti os vr ogg dashed = brain —p8 sagen ago certainly accomplished ; our collegians learn to think on their legs 
not avo 10 z a ste - is the lz ace from which to seo | . “ 
* a gl ~ lag pane pnts 3 ghar gage | aud handle a pen with dexterity at a remarkably early age.” The 


a fiord to advantage. The still, peaceful calm and desert-like solitude | : “sei x ; 
that are its great charms are altogether destroyed by the shrieking, | result of this sort of training the writer very shortly puts thus: 


puffing iron monster, which seems to challenge comparison for man’s | ++ ‘The error of our system is that it makes a great many ordinary 
senor ith the. gant freon of mature that arround] men suppose themselves to by genius while atthe sun tne 
ravaged our coasts a thousand years ago urging it onwards, we feel | does not develop their ordinary abilities in the best way.” One 
more completely our own miserable insignificance, and as the eye | cause of this wide but shallow sort of study Mr. Bristed considers 
strains to reach the peaks towering to the clouds, and the ear is | tg be thenaturally quick development of the American, but if this 
deafened by the descending cataracts, we acknowledge and adore the me ADE OGL Ti Snr ear ne > igo 
Almighty Power that brought it all into being.” e 80, One great object should be to counterbalance this too rap 
: 2 growth by steadier and more solid methods of study. Although, 
for our part, while allowing that this may be, to some extent, a 


7 Vv 7 y T Wag . INTVRPCIT'Y * 

r yi tidy — - an Papen ome sae in 2 . | cause, yet we are quite sure that precocity is very often rather pro- 
Tue first edition of this work was published in America in ate pe Pat ita: Seance Be 

duced by early associations and training; a naturally quick mindina 


oe 5 * Originally anaes Se vas te ames child can, with very little want of or with bad bringiug-up, develop 
States only, it contains many details which, however interesting | . : 3 ’ , : iti Dhe- 
on 7 nena: . ax. | its possessor into what is usually termed a precocious boy. 
to the American, will yet, through being well known in Eng- ; 3 a 7 
Sid ene peminalied Uieesnek tn dniteen Whe takes wn the beck Another conclusion which a comparison of the two systems cannot 
et ot Gu alee teed sehr : sideline of nts sien fail to bring forth in the reader’s mind is that while the American 
; ’ ain ps ars Americé 20 £ ; — ee 
° , , ; wants much of our solidity, yet it would be well if we coul 
Colleges counterbalance this drawback. It is not a work in which y ye ' peat f 
: : niieie ae : transplant some more of the interest in oa cultivation 0 
the various questions of university training are handled with any < : é = 
age : the powers of expression, whether by pen or speech, Into 
depth or novelty, it is somewhat of a sketchy nature, but being ih sg fh a Saget 
aoltten be 6 ait whe t hi 1 ae a ji ale Universities. ‘I'he great requisite to a real cultivation and 
y ee apie toag eee neared pig nese careful study of classics or mathematics in America the writer 
late age—he was a graduate at Yale College, and a foreigner age ti A ce ie “siggpeponpetsn”* 
into the bargain—it naturally brings a certain freshness and ee te ey ee ee, ee. 
hittin to, ton th Pe = 'p ’ 1 Mr Briated | *° subsidise those who will make accurate learning the 
ae ne caltiiad a ag e poy es wa in 2 obabl pursuit of their life, and thus gradually form a body of 
k npr : Rig = : . 
lat cil te ts a - oe We yt — “ oo “td teachers, directly as tutors, indirectly as producers and increasers 
u ier ‘Fee 
a Cems ~vad rage gees A sag ened mer aia dislike of literary or scientific knowledge and accuracy, by books or other 
te matheroaten celeste 0 on a th roe t sides of | ™°2™* But America is a young country yet, and we have little 
kK e sides é Bm 
ae a a on See Sere s doubt that these will come in time, for the last few years have 


* Five Years in an English Univer. sity. By C.. A. Bristed. London: Sampson Low 
and Marston, 1873. , 





seen a great improvement in her Colleges. It is to be hoped that 
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this will continue, and that the low standard of political and com- | delightful young man, of enormous fortune, dissolute life, and 
mercial morality will not lower that of the Universities. For by | captivating manners; he is an embarrassed elderly gentle- 
their means, if they can only be properly worked, we may not un- | man; and the recipient of the promise is not a soiled dove, 
reasonably hope to see a great deal done which will actually pro- or an unsoiled maiden of low degree, but a tenant-farmer 
duce a change for the better, both in the Assembly and on the in the North of Ireland, with a just comprehension of his 
Exchange. It is quite impossible within the limits of a review of | rights, and a steady determination to exact them, at a period 
a book which touches upon so many important subjects as does | when the law was not of Amos Scott’s way of thinking. The 
the one before us to notice each of these. For instance, the chapter | design of the book is an ambitious one; it deals with a terrible 
“Qn the State of Morals and Religion in Cambridge” at once | evil, and deals with it boldly, on its social and political sides ; 
opens a wide field for discussion. But in the matter of drunken- | deals with it conscientiously, too, without partiality or exaggera- 
ness and immorality, we think Mr. Bristed places the standard too | tion; and makes a seemingly unattractive subject interesting, not 
low. Noone doubts that some men take too much to drink at | by dressing it up into caricature, but by simply putting it forth in 
a bump eupper, but it is an exaggeration at the present time at unadorned truth, and giving the living expositors of the case life- 
least to speak of ‘‘some hundred young men getting drunk | likeness. Of course the story is a tragic one, but it ends well, 
systematically.” We do not believe that there are fifty men who | in a murder and a marriage, the first being quite as satisfactory as 
get systematically drunk every year either at Cambridge or | the last. Morality forbids us to say that there are certain people in 
Oxford. Again, the American, who “is utterly confounded at | rea] life who want murdering, but there is no reason why we 
the amount of open profligacy going on all around him at an | should not say so of some people in novels, and Mr. Daniel Brady 
English University,” must have either lived the life of a hermit, or | is of their number. In this person the author has depicted a con- 





his powers of comparison must be small. We have no intention | summate scoundrel of an essentially Irish type, better than that 


of setting up the undergraduates and resident graduates of 
either University as a collection of saints; among so many men, 
there must be a certain number whose lives are not models of | 
purity, and there must be some who, though habitually moral, 
occasionally give way to some vices. But this is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the wholesale sort of immorality which Mr. 
Bristed’s chapter would lead a reader ignorant of the real state of | 
things to suppose. The one is a state of society necessarily im- 
perfect, the other one utterly debauched ; and it is not fair that | 
such an impression should get abroad, either in England or | 
America, since it is the part which outsiders have the least oppor- 
tunity of seeing for themselves. No doubt, since Mr. Bristed’s 
time, the Universities have improved in this respect, but not to | 
such an extent as to make a description written twenty years | 
since quite incorrect at the present time, and moreover, the work | 
is supposed to be corrected so as to apply to our own days. 

We have nospace to notice more of this work. Many of the per- 
sonal descriptions of tutors, examinations, and the occupations of 


type has ever been previously drawn. ‘There is nothing melo- 
dramatic in the ruffianism of Dan Brady, and nothing unnatural 
in the fascination which he exerts over the beautiful, lonely, ill- 


educated girl who elopes with him, and finds him out so speedily. 


Nettie O'Hara is the best-drawn character in the book. Grace 
Moffat, the heiress, is only an ordinary Irish lady,—not but 


that very few writers have ever correctly drawn an Irish lady, 


living among her own people, and filling her life with their 


| interests, their joys, their sorrows, their rights, and wrongs, 


but that she has not the individuality of Nettie O'Hara. Lever 
attempted to describe a Grace Moffat many times, in the Martins 
and in Davenport Dunn, for instance, but he always overshot his 
mark; the beautiful tutelary divinity was always too handsome, 
too clever, too dashing, and too independent of ordinary means of 
locomotion and the recognised customs of society. Mrs. Riddell’s 
resident heiress is perfectly natural, and completely Irish. So is 
Nettie O'Hara, though she and her friend are as different as 
possible ; but Nettie is quite original. Her character grows upon 


leisure hours show with much vividness and truth the inner life of the reader, her pride, her silence under the ill-treatment of the 
the Universities, especially when contrasted with some of the dis- villain who has been forced to marry her, because she knows she 
cussions on the sterner subjects of education in which they are has herself placed a barrier between herself and sympathy ; her 
imbedded. On the whole, the book is well worth the attention of | deadly fear of Brady, but her determination to save his victims by 
anyone interested in our Universities, and looked at as an attempt | revealing the secret which frees them from his hold ; her convic- 
to show them in their true colours to American readers, is both a | tion that he will kill her if he finds her out; her brave and dis- 
fair and successful one. We ought not to omit to say also that | dainful bearing when her fate is at its worst; these, skilfully 
some of the remarks about Mr. Bristed’s contemporaries have an | worked out, and woven into the web of external circumstances, 
intrinsic interest apart from his actual subject. It is pleasant to | have a strong attraction, well sustained. 

hear something more about such men, for instance, as Arthur| Clever as the story is, and well drawn as are the leading charac- 
Hallam, even though this is but little. Of him, all that is said ters, with one exception—Hanlon, the ‘‘ demagogue ” doctor, a very 
bears out what we already know of his great promise ; especially | mild person, according to modern ideas—its chief merit is to be 





was the writer struck with that eloquence full of thought which | looked for outside these qualities; in the local colouring, and im 


was not forgotten by his friend Tennyson :— | 
“Who, but hung to hear 
The rapt oration flowing free | 
“From point to point, with power and grace, 
And music in the bounds of law, 
To those conclusions when we saw 
The God within him light his face.” 





THE EARL’S PROMISE.* | 
Mrs. Rippext has done nothing so good as this novel since | 
George Geith; and in certain respects—always excepting Beryl 
Molozane, the one new being whom Mrs. Riddell has created | 
—The Earl's Promise is better than that successful attempt | 
to make modern City men and business life interesting, 
from a point of view in which reality and romance were 
skilfully mingled. Since then, Mrs. Riddell has been rather | 
too lavish of her realism; she has overdosed novel-readers 
with stock-broking and the counting-house, as Mrs. Wood | 
has overdosed them with murder and medicine, and her | 
romance has been of the mawkish and twaddly order. In 
this we find all the qualities of her best writing, and a more in- 
teresting plot than any of those of her previous novels. ‘The title 
has a silly sound, of a deterrent quality, causing the reader | 
dismally to anticipate one of those dreary stories which are fondly 
believed to portray “society,” full of coronets, costumes, mis- 
applied titles, and the favourite vices of the fashionable world. | 
But there is no such staff in Mrs. Riddell’s pages ; though she 
does talk of Charles, Earl of Glendare, and Cecil, Marquis of 
Ardmorne. The Earl who makes the ‘* Promise” is nota dear, | 











* The Earls Promise. A Novel. By Mrs. Riddell. London: Tiusley Brothers. | 


the admirable incidental bits of characteristic description. The 
story dates from early in the present century, and many of the 
scenes which it describes could not take place now, but the 
national traits are still the same. Mrs. Riddell has studied Ulster 
with kindly but keen attention, and her Northern people are 
wonderfully like the reality of to-day, while her generalities are 
also to the purpose. Kingslough, which in pre-Williamite 
times was called Ballylough, is easily recognisable, and there are 
sketches of the ways of the small town gentry which may vie with 
Mr. Trollope’s MacDermots and O’Kellys. Here is one :— 

“Tf any ladies in any way connected with Kingslough worked, it was 
because they liked employment, not because they earned money. 
Supposing ‘family circumstances’ induced Miss Brepnan to take up 


| her abode in Sir Thomas O’Donnell’s family in the capacity of governess 


or companion, she stayed there, not because Sir Thomas paid her fifty 
pounds a year, but because Lady O'Donnell liked her so much she 
would not hear of her returning to her friends. Supposing Mrs. Waller 
and her daughters driven to their wits’ ends how to make the ends of 
their income meet, then visitors were expected to believe that all those 
scenes which Martha painted so beautifully ; all those purses, glittering 
with beads, and tassels, and clasps, and fancy rings, which Pauline knitted 
or worked with grace and dexterity pleasant to behold ; all those pen-wipers 


| and scent-bags, and card-baskets, and paper mats which the younger fry 
| manufactured as industriously as though they had been inmates of a 


deaf-and-dumb-school, were intended merely as free gifts to their richer 
relations. This was the way Mrs. Waller put it, and Kingslough re- 
ceived it. When, however, Mrs. Larkins and her two maiden sistera, 
the Misses Healey, opened the circulating library, Kingslough was 
fairly nonplussed what to do with, what to say about them. In its way, 
it was as bad as though an Agnew had started a mill, or a Riley taken 
a shop and expressed his intention of serving behind acounter. ‘ Have 
you heard,’ wrote Mrs. Lefroy, ‘that the Healeys are going to lend out 
books?’ and then, of course, it became the recipient’s duty to write to 
someone else,’ *My dear, what do youthink ? The Healeys are having 
shelves put up all round their front parlour, and intend making it into 
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a ae weg to sO ey ee at _ eng age — ——- |—we have accepted almost as an axiom that it is by climbing 
amaste Sak lies tution wer oul < > scien nage tee oa towards a high teal, ant ty orreged a iptints any nature 
been left a widow twice for nothing. ‘Yes, it is very sad,’ she sighed, really grows. Bacon’s proverb might be written over most moderg 
‘but we cannot give up our charities.” At once Kingslough accepted | stories for the schoolroom or the nursery, ‘‘ He that aims high, shootg 
the library, and its raison d’étre.” | the higher for it, though he shoot not as high as he aim ;” which 
The Misses Healey are very amusing, for they not only keep the | consideration brings us back to Mr. Macdonald and Gutta-Percha 
circulating library, but they exercise a strict censorship ever the | Willie, for we are inclined, on the whole, to think that the charm 
choice of their subscribers. Well may Mrs. Riddell say, ‘‘ Could of this book lies in its dealings with the almost unattainable, 
the old darlings rise from their graves, what would they think of Such delightful things Willie does, we should all so much like to 
the literature of the present day?” when she puts such a touch do. The impossible and improbable, so calmly glided over that the 
as the following into her picture :—‘‘ Attracted by a particularly | childish imagination is filled with vague delightful plans, for possible 
taking title, the girl laid hands upon the book, saying, ‘I think I imitation, making its life seem wider and more worthy. What 
will have that, Miss Healey.’ Miss Healey turned upon her a! matter that there never was and never could be exactly such a 
wizened face, a pair of spectacles, and a brown front, and said, ‘My child as Willie! That he can be imagined pulls us a step higher, 
dear, you must not have that. It is a gentleman’s book.’” Let us look at him a little more closely, and find the secret of Mr, 

Mrs. Riddell is generally a lugubrious writer; we do not | Macdonald’s power, for that he has power few will be inclined 
remember many touches of humour in her former novels. The! to dispute. We confess the comical little gold picture in an 
Earl’s Promise is a very sad story, which deals not only in tragic | extreme corner of the cover of the book, of a boy in slender 
incidents, but in long intervals of time, slow lapses of hope | clothing feeding a baby out of a bottle, or rather purposing to do 
deferred, which impress one’s imagination painfully, because they | so, did not look to us very promising; the boy’s bare feet, the 
are not only torturing in themselves, but force one to remember | baby’s expression, with its fist in its mouth, and the long-way-off 
how much of life has been wasted before Grace Moffat and John | look of the bottle, did not suggest a comfortable arrangement ; but 
Riley come to the understanding at which they ought to have as much of Master Willie’s future turns upon that little episode, 
arrived at first; but it is written in a lively style, and is| we were obliged to search further ; and we find that his education 
never tiresome. The peasants are delightful; true to Irish | was by no means conducted after a fashion that would be approved 
nature in their good and bad qualities; and their hatred of Brady of by any school board in existence. He was, indeed, long past 
is conveyed as ably in small ways as it is described in/ nine years of age before he could read a single word, his father 
large. The picture of the household at Maryville, is| not choosing that he should learn till he himself expressed a wish 
drawn with painful force; and the ravages of “the faver” are | to be taught, an experiment, we fear, which would hardly answer 
dreadful to read about, because we know so well there is no} in the majority of cases; but then Willie was an exception, as we 
fiction there. Probably the general taste will pronounce that shall see. His father and mother were accustomed to talk very 
there are too many digressions in The LEurl's Promise; but| freely before him (which, if people did but know it, is the greatest 
readers who do not mind learning something, if it be well dis- | educational process for good or evil in the world), but when 
guised, from a novel, will like the digressions, which are very Willie is nine years old his world widens, and he gains a new 
careful and full of purpose: they may indeed be regarded as a! experience altogether by the appearance upon the scene of a sister 
popular, non-technical explanation of the state of things in Ire- who takes to squalling so pertinaciously at night, that the rest of 
land prior to the Irish Church and Land Acts. The book ought} Willie’s father, broken as it too often is by his occupation as 








to have been dedicated to Mr. Gladstone. | village doctor, is in a fair way to be upset altogether. Under these 
circumstances, Willie comes to the rescue, and proves himself the 
GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE.* | best nurse in the house, being always ready to get up in the 


Tue cleverest child we know assures us she has read this story | Middle of the night and feed and quiet the crying infant, to the 
through five times. Mr. Macdonald will, we are convinced, accept | Stet relief of both father and mother. We are sure this was 
that verdict upon his little work as final. We confess it took us| * Piece of unattainable self-abnegation, which our young ac- 
somewhat by surprise, and led us to the conclusion that it was im- | 4"intance might well read five times with "bated breath 
perative upon anyone who would fairly criticise such a story as #04 astonished eyes. Yet laugh as wo may, perhaps, as the 
this to become once more in spirit a child of ten, and laying aside | greater includes the less, this great ripe fruit of unselfishness 
for the moment all familiarity with the great average of failure—|™ay have dropped some tiny seed—who kuows?—into the open 
with “the high which proved too high, the heroic for earth too | heart. But its use in Willie’s education was not to be limited to 
hard "—look out with fresh eyes on an untried world, with a will to | his love for the tiny Agnes; during all this time he became, in 
which nothing seems impossible. And then it occurred to us to) Mr. Macdonald’s slightly stilted language, ‘ acquainted with 
compare the books and stories such as these, in which the last) Madam Night,” and had settled that “ the look of the night was 
decade has been so fertile, with those on which our own childhood | What the day was dreaming.” Kind reader, if you will persist in 
was nourished. Nothing, perhaps, illustrates better—certainly | thinking yourself more than nine years old, don’t go on; but if 


nothing more encouragingly—the silent social revolution through | You can throw yourself into the childish schemes that follow, you 
| may get a few moments’ amusement, perhaps something more. 


which we have passed. Not that we are going to say any- : . 
| Willie determines that somehow he will always wake in the middle 


thing disrespectful of our old favourites; Pecksy and Flapsy ‘ ; . 
will still exist when Gutta-Percha Willies have been long forgotten. of the night and one what she is about ; and having done wonder- 
The “Daughter of a Genius” will have something to say long ful things already, in the way of discovering wells and making 
after the question of Children’s Rights is settled or silenced, and water-wheels, he hits on a plan which answers admirably. He 
the inhabitants of ‘‘ the Children’s Island,” (by the way, where is has learned a good many things from an old hunch-backed shoe- 
that delightful story to be had now?) ignorant as they were of all maker, whose brain was never idle while his hands were busy with 
the scientific principles which Master Willie seems somehow to his last, and together the man and the child had studied a single 
have imbibed in infancy, might teach the elements of civilisation | tteatise on mechanics, and the boy has performed some incredible 
some day to that New Zealander who is to be. But for all that, | feats with his slight knowledge, and now, after working his brain 
we have made an immense stride in the matter of children’s t® weariness to invent some machine that shall wake him, he be- 
literature. For one thing, to use the grandiloquent language of a thinks himself of a toy water-wheel he has discarded for its use- 
modern school, we have learned to recognise the common humanity lessness, and absurd as we may consider the purpose to which 
of childhood and matureage. For the abnormal specimen of boy- | the knowledge is applied, we cannot bat admire the cleverness 
hood, perfect if he would but have minded his sums, or had not | With which Mr. Macdonald has contrived to put such a consider- 


that particular penchant for his neighbours’ apples, or could ever | able amount of information into the next few pages, while holding 
have been in time for school or breakfast, and who is always | children breathless as to the result, which was to make the water- 
cured by some grand catastrophe, and lives happy ever after, | wheel into a now kind of alarum connected by a string with 
we have now the child, with all the incipient struggles, Willie’s wrist. We think the simplicity of the story is rather 
temptations, victories, failures, pleasures of after years, but with | Spoiled by reflections couched in such language as this :— 

young-eyed hope, and faith in all possible good. The morning | “ But if any ono had happened to go into the garden after the house- 
of life, in fact, while the dew is still on the grass, and the sun | bold was asleep, and had come upon the toy een Se 
doesn’t scorch, and the caterpillars are only beautiful. And for the |$"H%, ‘nonrly favisible thread, and had disvoverod that the whool Was 
old stern school of education—which was always preaching the | winding it up, would he havo thought what the tiny machine was about? 


bad end of naughty Ned, and the horrible fate of inquisitive Jane | How little would he have thought that its business was with the infinite! 
| that it was in connection with the window of an eternal world—namely, 


Ps Gutta-Percha Willie. By George Macdonald. London: Henry §.Kingand Co.| Willie’s soul—from which, at a given moment, it would lift the curtains, 
e ‘ 
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he eyelids, and let the night of the outer world in upon the 
eoling of the boy! To use a likeness, the wheel was thus 
to draw up the slide of a camera obscura, and let in what- 
ght be abroad in the dreams of the day, that the watcher 


namely, ¢ 
thought and f 
ever working to 
ever pictures mi: : 
ont might behold them. 


Another experiment in hydraulics is made when Willie could 
have been hardly more than twelve. His father’s cottage was 
small, but was situated amid the ruins of an old priory, and it 
was the long disused well, once celebrated for its mineral spring, 
qhich our little hero discovered, and which served bim so well in all 
his enterprises. It becomes necessary for his grandmother to reside 
with them, and Willie's room must be given up to her; where, then, 
js Willie tosleep? This is a kind of difficulty in which children de- 
light. How can the thing be managed? Willie, with the help of his 
carpenter and mason friends, converts a bit of the old priory into 


a snuggery for himself, and then, to sive the tired bones of Tibbie, | 


the one old servant, devises a perpetual bath for his room. It 
looks very like nonsense, but we see our young friends’ eyes dance 
with delight at the idea of a etream being made to rush through a 
room; and Willie’s trough, and Willie’s stream, and Willie's con- 


trivances altogether for getting the water up to the right level, | 
without disturbing anybody, will have given a young child more | 


practical knowledge of the science of hydraulics than probably 
would have been learned in the schoolroom in a year. How 
Willie made a Bird of Agnes, and contrived impossible Jadders, 
and all manner of delightful contrivances for making childhood 


anutterably happy, and the very reading of which is pleasant on a | 
summer’s day, and how he ultimately found means to make the | 
stream which had served him so well beneficial to other people | 


also, we will not say. We must just notice one other little ex- 
periment, which, if it had in it little of the useful, is certainly 
attractive on the score of beauty. ‘Two things, says Mr. Mac- 
donald, put it into Willie's head,—*‘ seeing a soaring lark radiant 
with the light of the unrisen sun, and finding a large gilt ball in 
a corner of Spelman’s shop.” Now, Master Willie gets a monster 


kite with an enormous length of tail, to the arch of which he ties | 


his ball, and setting his wheel to call him an hour before sunrise, 
has to wait through some wet and cloudy days to try his experi- 
ment, At last, however, he has his kite fairly aloft, tugging at the 
string he could not Jet out fast enough :— 

“He kept looking up after it intently as it rose, when suddenly a 
new morning star burst out in golden glitter. It was the gilt ball; it 
saw the sun. The glory which, striking on the heart of the lark, was 
there transmuted into song, came back from the ball, after its kind, in 
glow and gleam. 
welcome to the resurrection of the sun, as he watched his golden ball 
alone in the depth of the air.” 

Then Mona Shepherd comes upon the scene, and the whole story 
of the Sun-scout forms as pretty a little idyll as it is often our lot 
to meet with. The idea, thrown out throughout the story, that 
even a child is bound to ‘help in the general business of the uni- 


verse,” has something in it attractive to youthful self-importance. | 


And those who find it impossible to resist a laugh at some of the 
fine long sentences in the book, will probably at the same time feel 
they are laughing at their old selves. 
course, ever half so good as Willie, or the world would not long 


ago have agreed that ‘the quintessence of bother was bottled in | 


a boy ;” but the dreams, the schemes, the unexpressed aspirations, 
Mr. Macdonald has translated them all, a little too finely, perhaps. 
We had no theory of the universe, ouly a dim idea it was made 
for us ; perhaps he has done wisely to make the children of his 


brain see they were made for it. 
 — 
‘I’TpDp baa a TwWp TrirpY 
CURRENT LITERATURE, 
ee eae 
The Early History of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea. (Wer Majesty's 
Stationery Office.)—This is a volume of papers drawn from the archives 


of Chelsea Hospital, and put together under the care of the Secretary to 
the Hospital Commissioners, M ijor-General George Hutt. 
& mass of curious information about the past history of the great founda- 
tion, information that is often of some general interest and value. In 
1610 James I. determined to build a college at Chelsea “ fer the better 
handling of religious controversy,” appropriating to it as revenue the 
“King’s silver,” a poll-tax to be paid on taking the oath of allegiance 
The scheme did not 


It contains 





and supremacy, which was to be yearly enforced. 
prosper; the college, which was never but half built, dragged on a 
precarious existence, and finally, about 1648, reverted to the Crown or 
In Cromwell's time it was used as a prison, and the 
It was then granted to the Royal 


Commonwealth. 
practice continued under Charles II. 
Society, who found it anything but a valuable possession, and were glad 
to sell it in 1681 for £1,300. This college bequeathed to its successor little 


more than its name, and the land on which it stood. Other property was 


acquired at various times during the latter portion of the seventeenth cen- j 


| obtained a lease of some more; 


He danced with delight, and shouted and sang his | 


We were none of us, of | 


tury. The present building was finished in 1699, A curious instance of the 
way in which things used to be managed is found in the history of some 
of the College land. Some seven acres, not immediately required, was 
leased to Lord Ranelazh in 1690 for £15 7s. 6d; seven years later he 
and in 1698, in consideration of his 
losses in Ireland, got his leaseholds made into freeholds, for an annual 
rent of £5. In 1742, the Commissioners bought back four acres for 
£461 5s., at the same giving up the quit-rent; and in 1826 they pur- 
chased something less than 7 acres for £9,000; in 1843, four acres for 
£11,970; and finally, in 1857, about 3 acres for £13,886, So that Lord 
Ranelagh’s Irish losses cos: the College a good deal. A reader who 
eares for the records of daily life as our ancestors know it will find 
In particular, the editor has extracted some 
curious notes from the record. “Seignior Anthonio Verrio, on account 
of painting in ye Hall,” received £210 15s, Under 1752 we read, “ All 
“payments this year were made for one year abating eleven days, 
No wonder that people cried, “ Give us back 


plenty to interest him. 


for the alteration of style.” 


our eleven days!” 

Miranda ; a Midsummer Madness. By Mortimer Collins, (Henry 
S. King and Co.)—Mr. Mortimer Collins has apparently set himself, as 
} a task, the complete destruction of the fair amount of reputation which 
he has made. He has succeeded very thoroughly. A long and exten- 
sive experience in novel-reading has not introdueed us to a worse 
novel than Miranda. It is so superfluously bad that it is diffi- 
| enlt to treat it seriously, and indeed tho charitable consideration with 
which one is inclined to regard the short-comings of a writer to whom 
| one has been indebted for some amusomeut, albeit of no elevated kind, 
would dictate the passing over this production as an exceedingly bad 
joke of the ponderously practical order. But Mr. Mortimer Collins has 
at a right to notice, and no right to consideration, for he 
| has done a bad thing in this instance, he deserves that it 
|should be declared a bad thing, and Miranda is a 
farrago of unintelligible nonsense, with some unpleasant introductory 
particulars about the relations of a certain doctor with a female patient, 
succeeded by a mass of tawdry and, for the most part, borrowed incidents, 
In his adaptation of the Tichborne trial to the history of the Tachbrooks, 
Mr. Mortimer Collins rivals the audacity with which Mr, Charles 
Reade has accommodated Mr. Boyle's To the Cape for Diamonds to the 
exigencies of his own Simp/leton; but the ruthlessness which drags the most 
painful portions of the cause célébre into needless extra publicity, under 
| a veil which studiously reveals, is all his own. A certain pleasant sense 
of culture has hitherto been conveyed by this writer’s work, but in the 
present instance it is replaced by a ridiculous pedantry. He introduces 
| the objectionable preliminary doctor as “a thorough disciplé of 
Asklepios.” He calls the absurd people who are discovered by their 
unconsciously nearest relatives living in a cave on a volcanic island, 
| under conditions in comparison with which Mr. Charles Reade’s Foul 
Play is almost rational, Troglodytes, so often that no one could read 
the book aloud, supposing any one should be induced to try. Could 
not Mr. Mortimer Collins have bethought him of how Mr, Caston 
refused to recognise his offspring as “ Peisistratos”? A few pages 
of remarkable points of view in the Channel 


once 
and 
rebuked, 


descriptive some 


Islands are positively the only relief to the rubbish which Mr. 
Mortimer Collins calls “A Midsummer Madness,” and for which he 
claims “method.” The madness is evident enough; the method 


| escapes us, 

St. John Nepomucen. By A. H. Wratislaw, M.A. (Bell and Daldy.) 
—The great Bohemian saint whom the Society of Jesus has elected its 
patron, under, of course, the Divine Person whose namo it bears, has 


found biographers of the usual sort, growing the more fertile of marvels 
the further removed they are from the time of which they write. Mr. 
Wratislaw has investigated his true history by the help of contemporany 
records, His conclusion is that the legend which attributes his death to 
the refusal to violate the seal of confession and reveal the secrets of the 
St. John of Pomuc 


Bohemian Queen to her jealous husband is a fiction. 
seems to have bsena priest of an ordinary type, a pluralist and non-resi- 
dent, The Archbisbop of Prague appointed him “General- Vicar in Spirit- 
| ualities,” and it was while attending on his superior in this capacity that 
he met his death. He took part in an angry scene when the Archbishop 
' confronted King Wenceslas, seems to have told the King that he was 

“ unworthy of the name of the King,” was mortally wounded by the hand 
No authors writing at or near 
Of this mention is 


of the monarch himself, and then drowned. 
the time say anything about the seal of confession. 
made first by Thomas Ebendorfer (1387-1464), and then with the addi- 
But this passage is a recent discovery. The actual 


tion ut fertur. 
Nothing is more astonishing 


authority for the story dates from 1471. 
than the development which it got in the hands of the Jesuit biographers. 
Mr. Wratislaw does good service in destroying a delusion. But what 
an infinite number remain ! 

The Trial of Sir Jasper: a Temperance Tale in Verse, By 8. C. 
Hall, F.S.A. (Virtue and Co.)—This is the best of the many stories 
which have been written, in prose and in verse, on the terrible subject 
of drink. Temperance stories, however true, and however strongly 
they appeal to our sympathies, are generally feeble, with the habitual 
feebleness of controversy in which one side has all the say. It is 
very difficult to read them without a faint, irrepressible sense of the 
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ridiculous, for which we severely condemn ourselves ; just the same sense 
which comes over one in church, when one struggles between respect for 
the preacher’s office and character, and a perception that the sermon is 
silly. Wo fully understand the deadly malignity of the demon of drink 
which rages among the people, but we cannot help feeling the feeble- 
ness of such weapons against him as the ordinary run of temperance 
literature; the dreary prize stories, and the rhymes which seem slightly 
fuddled themselves, Mr. 8. C. Hall’s poem is of a different order, 
and it is a meritorious response to the appeal made by the Times 
on August 9, 1872, in these words :—* Among all the writers, all tho 
talkers, all the preachers, all the workers, all the names we see blazoned 
in the roll of English fame, are there none that will set about to abate 
this nuisance and scandal,—our national drunkenness?” Much more 
than a nuisance, much worse than a scandal! A soul-destroying, mind- 
debasing sin, a source of awful cruelty and terror, crime and ruin. As 
snch the writer treats it, very ably, and with much truthful pathos. Of 
course tho economics of the question will not bear looking into from his 
point of view, but no more will the economics of other hideous and 
hateful public questions and facts. The arraignment of the prosperous 
distiller at the bar of the Judge of all the Earth is powerfully conceived, 
and the evidence called is awful, and true; true within the experience 
of every man who ever looked on at life, however carelessly, and recog- 
nisable by every woman who ever read a newspaper. Whatever may 
bo the chances or the prospects of such a work doing good, it is credit- 
able to its author; he, at least, in the vast perplexity of the terrible 
problem, has “done what he could.” As a literary production, the 
poem is of considerable merit. We have not space for quotations, but 
it contains many lines we should like to quote besides these two:— 


“Ask what the judges, doctors, jailers think 
The Nation gets—and what it pays—for drink?” 


Mr. S. C. Hall has been most ably seconded. The little shilling book, a 
marvel of cheapness, is profusely illustrated by drawings by our best 
artists—there is hardly a name of distinction missing from the list— 
engraved by the leading engravers. 

Lhe Romance of Astronomy. By R. Kalley Miller. (Macmillan.)— 
We always welcome books, written by men so competent as Mr. Miller, 
on a subject of inexhaustible interest. Mr. Proctor and Mr. Lockyer 
keep us well supplied with capital reading, but still there is plenty of 
room for others.’ In the chapter on “The Planets,” for instance, Mr. 
Miller draws out with much amusing illustration the consequences 
which must follow from the varying size of these bodies. In Ceres, 
which has a diameter of 160 miles, a baby might play with a rattle as 
heavy 9s a moderate-sized cannon-ball, an ordinary jumper could leap 
over a house, a marksman put arifle-bullet into a target at twenty miles’ 
distanco, and a city be cannonaded, except so far as the planet’s shape 
would interfere, from one end of the world to the other. <A race-horse, 
again, would be able to gallop five thousand miles an hour! In the 
chapter on “The Moon,” again, there is a very interesting argument on 
the hypothesis that the air and water which that body seems to want 
are really to be found on the side which is invisible to us. There are 
many readers to whom the book will be still further recommended by 
the profound religious feeling with which Mr, Miller writes. 

Sick and in Prison. (Bell and Daldy.)—This is a little book about 
workhouses, by one who has spent much time and strength in making 
herself acquainted with them, and tho poor creatures who live in them. 
There aro some frightful stories in it of the cruelty and rapacity of the 
pauper nurses. The stories rest, as of course they must rest, on the 
evidence of the sufferers or complainants; but the writer evidently has 
no little belief in them, strengthened, in some cases, by knowledgo of 
the witness’s character, Hore, again, is a tale from the collieries. Tho 
case of husbands in the working-class being lost is, says the author, of 
frequent occurrence, but she has known but one case of a man con- 
triving to lose his wife. She was paralysed, and the brute sent her 
away in the charge of his brother, and had her deserted. He had taken 
from her ber wedding-ring, but he was not utterly without feeling, for 
she had with her a bundle of clothes and a small sum of money. Her 
best bonnet he prudently retained. The fellow trusted, only too rightly 
as it turned out, thai her paralysed tongue would never tell the name 


of the place whence she had come, The book is necessarily a sad one, 


The Clematis as a Garden Flower. By Thomas Moore and Geo 
Jackman, (Murray.)—This monograph on the Clematis—a oubeen 
octavo of about 150 pages—is one of those curious little indications 
which are always coming out of the vast amount of luxury—hardly the 
right word, but we cannot find a better—which there is among us, A 
very innocent luxury indeed is this, cultivating the Clematis; but it 
gives quite a startling notion of the amount of money and labour that 
are spent on pleasure gardening, to find quite a handsome and compara. 
tively expensive book dedicated to a single flower. And then, to look 
at the index, and to see that there are about 280 species and varieties} 
Of course we do not presume to criticise such a book. If any reader 
has a fancy for this particular flower, here he will see all about it, set 
forth in type and illustrations, 

Love in the Nineteenth Century. By Harriet W. Preston. (Boston 
U.S., Roberts.) —Miss Preston, whose admirable translation of Mistral’s 
poem of “ Miréio” we had tho pleasure of reviewing some little time 
ago, has given us an agreeable little volume, wherein on a vory slender 
thread of story she hangs much sensible and acute discourse on topics 
moral, social, and literary. Julius May, a litorary man, meets Clara 
Benson, a young lady who increases a modest independence by the 
labour of teaching, at a country resort in New England. They spend 
much time together, after the independent fashion which our sensible 
relatives across the Atlantic have adopted. Finally Julius falls half jn 
love, and makes a proposal which he but half means. Clara will have 
none of it, but she agrees to writs to him. And so the two do write, 
and we have their letters for the staple of the volume, letters touching 
on many things, but chiefly on culture in its various aspects, Finally 
they marry, and set up a home, which for its taste and refinement is 
the envy of all beholders,—not being Philistines, Philistines, of course, 
looking down upon it because it is not in the best quarter. Most 
novels end with a marriage and children in the future. We cannot 
help feeling that children would be out of place here, would spoil this 
wsthetic paradise. One perhaps might bo endured, but half-a-dozen! 
But that is not the fashion in New England. 
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© The SESSION 1873-4 will commence on TUES- | Tuesday, September 16th. 
DAY, the . 
Scholarsbi; 
with, as laid down in the Prospectus. 






Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the Depart- 


ment of Engineering, will be held on FRIDAY, the | pure CHURCH DEFENCE INSII- | 


TUTION, 25 Parliiment Street, London, S.W. 


24th of October. 


J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will REOPEN his School on 


2ist of October, when the Supplemental, | Public Schools, for Matriculation in London, and for 

ip, and other Examinations will be proceeded | the Local Examinations of Oxford and Cambridge. 
| He divides the year intothree terms. He possesses one 
The Examination for Matriculation in the several | of the best playgrounds in Brighton. 


AUTUMN TERM commences on the Isth of —— 
® prepares boys fo | ber.—Further information may be obtained by applying 
He prepares boys for the | 1°}. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, the Principal, at the 
College. 


BENEFICED CLERGYMAN, ip 
a retired parish and beautiful country, 
desires ONE LITTLE BOY as a PUPIL to educate 
| with his own son. He will have the advantage of & 


Further information, and copies of the Prospectus, | PresipeNt—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | home, @ sound education, and the training of ao 


may be had on application to the Registrar. 
By order of the President, 
T. W. MOFFETT, LL D., Registrar. 
Queen's College, Galway, 23rd August, 1873. 


Roxat POLYTECHNIC.—The En-| 1 


X chanted Glen: Fifth Edition, and 177th Time. | SESSION wiil BEGIN on 


New Songs and new Ghost Effects by the Author, | October. Prospectuses may 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


Open daily, from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10, Admission Is. 


Donations and Subscriptions are urgently required | 
for needful work at the present season. 

ALFRED T. 

-| ATOTICE—ROYAL SCHOOL of | 


MINES, Jermyn Street. London —The 23rd 


English Churchman. 
Address, the Vicar of Rolvenden, Kent. 


—$—— 


LEE, LL.D., Secretary. ep aE = —_ a te - 
* | EDINCHLEY, N.—To be LET, a Capital 
and Convenient Double-Fronted Ten-roomed 
Villa, in private thoroughfare, close to Railway Station. 
Rent and taxes moderate. Rent free to Michaelmas. 
Full particulars on application to Mr. STONE, 9 
Junction Road, Upper Holloway. 


WEDNESDAY, the Ist 
be had on application. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. | 
SESSION 1873-74. MEDICINE 
SION of the FACULTY of } CINE 
Lp Prcoemane - Wednesday, October 1. INTRO- 
myoTORY LECTURE at 3’ pm. by Dr. F. T. 


Se. 
Bona SION of the FACULTY of ARTS and 
LAWS (ineluding tho Department of the Fine Aris) 
il] begin on Thursday, October 2, INTRODUCTORY 
Me TURE ut 3 p.m., by Professor O. Hennricr, Ph.D. 
LTRODUCT: RY LECTURE for the DEPART- 
MENT of FINE ARTS, on Thursday, October 2, at 
4.30 p.m., by Professor E. J. Poynter, A.R.A. i 
“The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCLENCE (in- 
cluding the Department of the Applied Sciences) will 
in on Thursday, October 2. ‘ 

e EVENING CLASSES for Classics, Modern 
Languages, Mathematics, and the Natural Sciences 
will commence on Monday, October 6. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of seven 
nd sixteen will RE OVEN on Tuesday, September 23. 
Prospectuses of the various Dopartments of the | 
College, containing full information respecting 
Classes, Fees, Days and Hours of attendance, &c., and 
Copies of the Regulationsrelating to the Entrance and 
other Exhibitions. Scholarships, and Prizes open to 
Competition by Students of the several Faculties, may 
be obtained at the Office of the College. : 
The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibi- 
tions, and also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes 
(Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of Science), will be 
held at the College on the 25th and 26th of September. 
The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the termini of the North-Western, Midland, | 
and Great Northern Bail ways 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 
Secretary to the Council. 


August, 1873. 


| 

| 

| 

ae | - soreness 

NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON | 

SQUARE, LONDON, W.°. 

Principal and Classical Tutor, E. S. BERSLY, M.A., | 
Oxon., Professor of History in University College, 

London. | 

Vice-Principal and Mathematical Tutor, J.J. WALKER, 

M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 

Students at University College are received into the 
Hall, and reside under collegiate discipline. Some of 
the sets of rooms are now vacant, at rents varying 
from £12 to £48 for the session. 

The HALL will RE-OPEN on the 2nd of October 
next, at the same time as University College, in close 
proximity to which it is situated, 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Trustees of the Gilchrist 
Educational Fund have founded Three Scholarships 
of £50 per annum each, tenable for three years by 
students residing in the Hall, one being awarded every 
year to the candidate passing highest in the June 
matriculation examination of the University of | 
London. 

Prospectuses containing further information may be 
obtained on written application, addressed to the 
Principal, or to the Secretary, at the Hall. 


August, 1873. 

LECTORS, PARLIAMENTARY and 
MUNICIPAL, are respectfully requested to 
consider whether any CANDIDATE deserves their 
support who upholds the present monopoly (by means 
of pew reuts in Parish Churches) of our PUBLIC 
PAROCHIAL EDIFICES, erected and set apart by 
law for the free worsbip of all, rich and poor alike. 
Resolutions of Vestry, tracts and information for 
FREEING a CHURCH, sent gratis by the National 

Association, Centra! Office, Manchester. 

E. HERFORD, Chairman. 


ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in 
Bilver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great varicty. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HeraLpic Designer, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


ASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 





stamped in 
Gold, 











HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an | 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 
25, 26, AND 27 BERNERS Sr., OXFORD Str., W. 


j anamnnent 
SIEGES DE PLUME.—Howard’s Patent. 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE. 
SHoOw-Rooms: 25,26, & 27 Berners St., LuNvon, W. 
HOWARD AND SONS. 
op aotroL and PEARL-LIKE 

TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, 
can only be procured by the use of 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
Which has been for the last seventy years highly 
prized by the thousands who have used it, and con- 
sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on 
2s 9d per box. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautifies the Human 
Hair, 3s Gd, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four 

small), and 21s per bottle. 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 
Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion, and a 
Softness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms. 43 6d 
and 8s 6d per Bottle. 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for “ Rowland’s” Articles, j 


Arthur Gamgee, M.D., F.R.S. 


HE OWENS 

MANCHESTER. 

ParncrpaAt—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. | 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS, 

Greek—Professor J. G. Greenwood, B.A., Fellow of 
Dniv. Coll., London. 

Latin; Comparative Philology — Professor A. S. 
Wilkins, M.A., Fellow of University Coll, London; 
Assistant-Lecturer in Greck and Latin, Mr. Edwin B. | 
England, M.A. | 

English Language and Literature; Ancient and | 
Modern History—Professor A. W. Ward, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Peter's Coll, Cambridge; Assistant-Lecturer, 
Mr. Thomas N. Yoller, M.A., Fellow of Christ's Coll., 
Cambridge. 

Mathematics—Professor Thomas Barker. M.A., late 
Fellow of Trin, Coll., Camb.; Assistant-Lecturer, Mr, 
A. T. Bentley, M.A. 

Natural Philosophy; Physical Laboratory—Pro- 
fessor Balfour Stewart, M.A.. LL.D., F.R.S.; Professor 
Thomas H. Core, M.A.; Demonstrators, Mr. F. King- 
don, Mr. A. Schuster, Ph.D. | 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering; Geometrical and 
Mechanical Drawing — Professor Osborne Reynolds, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's Coll, Cambridge ; Assistant, | 
Mr. John B. Millar, BE. 

Logic and Mental and Moral Philosophy; Political 
Economy—Professor W. Stanley Jevous, M.A., F.LLS 
Fellow of University Coll, London. 

Jurisprudence and Law—Professor James Bryce, 
D.C.L., Fellow of Oriel Coll., Oxford; Assistant-Lec- 
turer, Mc. T. E. Holland, M A. BC.L., late Fellow of 
Exeter Coll., Oxford; do., Mr. J. B. Gunning Moore, 
M.A.; do., Mr. Wm. BR. Kennedy, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke Coll, Cambridge. 

Chemistry; Chemical Laboratory—Professor H. E 
Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.; Senior Demonstrator, Mr. 
C. Schoriemmer, F.R.S.; Junior Demonstrator and | 
Assistant-Leeturer, Mr. W. Dittmars. F.R S.E.; Assist- 
ant-Demonstrators, Mr. W. C. Williams, Mr. H. 
Grimshaw. | 
. Organic Chemistry—Lecturer, Mr. C. Schorlemmer, | 
RS 


” 


} 


Animal Physiology and Zoology; Vegetable Physio- | 
logy and Botany—Professor W.C. Williamson, F.R.S. | 
Practical Physiology and Histology — Professor 

| 

Geology and Paleont logy—Leeturer, Mr. W. Boyd | 

Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. | 

Mineralogy—Lecturer, Mr. Charles A. Burghardt, | 
Ph.D. 


Oriental Languages ; German and Italian—Professor 
T. Theodores. 
French Language and Literature — Lecturer, Mr. 

Hermann Breymann, Ph.D. 

Free-hand Drawing—Lecturer, Mr. William Walker. | 

Harmony and Musical Composition—Lecturer, Mr. | 
Fredk. Bridge, Mus.B. | 

The NEXT. SESSION COMMENCES on the 7th 
October. 

Candidates for Admission must not be under four- | 
teen years of age, and those under sixteen will be re- | 
quired to pass a preliminary examination in English, 
Arithmetic, and the Elements of Latin. | 

Prospectuses of the several departments of the Day 
Classes, the Evening Classes, and of the Medical | 
School, and of the Scholar -hips and entrance Exhibi- | 
tions tenable at the College, willbe sent on application. | 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 














] EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), | 
18 and 49 Bedford Square, London, Founded, 
Incorporated, 1859. 

The SESSION 1873-74 will begin on Thursday, 
October 9. TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will | 
be awarded, by open competition, at the beginning of 
next October. Candidates are requested to send their 
names to the Secretary before September 20. Pro- 
spectuses may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEATU, Hon. Sec. 
tw GRAMMAR SCHOOL of KING 
EDWARD VL... BROMSGROVE, WOR CESTER- 
SHIRE. Head Master-—Heaxpert MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 

The sons of gentlemen and cl -rgymen are received 
as boarders in the Head Master's house. The system 
of Education is that of the Public Schools. 

There are valuable Scholarships from the School to 
Oxford University. 
Terms for Board and Tuition, from 69 guineas to 
70 guineas per annum, according to age. Sens of 

clergymen, 50 guineas 

Apply to the Head Master. 





1849. 


TPUEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
This Theatre, relecorated under the direction of 
Mr. Marsh Nelson, will OPEN for the Dramatic 
Season on SATURDAY, September 20, when wiil be | 
produced Shakespeare's Tragedy of ANTONY and | 
CLEOPATRA, concentrated into Four Acts an Twelve 
Scenes by Mr. Andrew Halliday. Illustrated with 
New and Characteristic Scenery by Mr. William | 
Beverley. The Cast will include Mr. James Anderson, 
Mr. Ryder, Mr. James Johnstone, Mr. A. Glover, Mr. 
Rignold, Mr. Dolman, Mr. J. Morris, Mr. A. W. Denni- 
son, Mr. HH. Clifford, and Mr. H. Sinclair; Miss Wallis, H 
Miss Banks, Miss E. Stuart, Mdlle. Adelina Gedda, &ce. 
Tho incidental Music selected and composed by Mr. 
W. C. Levey, the Ballet and Groupings of Crowds 
arranged by Mr. John Cormack, and the whole to be 
produced under the personal supervision of Mr. Andrew 
Halliday and F. B. Chatterton. At the conclusion of 
the Tragedy the National Anthem will be sung by the 
entire strength of the Company. Full particulara will 
be duly announced. Prices from Sixpence to Five 
Guineas. Box Office open on Saturday, September 6. 


PRINCESS THEATRE ROYAL.— 





Sole Manager, Mr. JAMes GuIiver.—EVERY 
EVENING, the Performance will commence with 
Lord Byron's Grand Choral Tragedy of MANFRED, 
with entirely new and magnitlceut Scenery and Effects 
by Messrs. W. Telbin, W. L. Telbin, and F. Fenton. | 
Manfred, Mr. Charles Dillon. Supported by a power- 
ful Compauy, a grand Ballet, and Chorus. To conclude 
with the Comic Drama of DOMINIQUE the DE- 
SERTER.—Doors open at 7 o'clock; commence at 


7.30. Box Office open daily from 10 till 5. 


COLLEGE, ! 


I OVER. 


pustso SCHOOL EDUCATION.— 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for the English Public Schools, and the 
College, Edinburgh, 
will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER, 1873, 
by the Rev. CHARLES DARNELL, M.A., late of 
Rugby School, and Classical Scholar of Pembroke 
and Downing Colleges, Cambridge, 
At CARGILFIELD, Trinity, Evinsuaan, 
Prospectuses, terms, references, &c., may be ob- 
tained from the Rev. C. DARNELL, Hillmorton, 
Rugby. up to September 3; after that date, at Cargil- 
fleld, Trinity, Edinburgh. 


Fettes 


COLLEGE. 
PrestpeNt—The Right Hon. Earl GRAN- 
VILLE, K.G. 
MAstTsR—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late 
Scholar of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 

A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 

Tuition Fees from 10 to 15 guineas perannum, Board 
in the Head Master's house, £40 per annum. 

The College will re-open on September 12. 

Five Exhibitions of the value of from 10 to 15 guineas 
per annum, tenable for one, two, or three years, will 
be offered for open competition in December. 

Apply to the Head Master, or the Honorary Secretary. 

WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq, Town Clerk. 


I LACKUEATIL PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL. 
President—The Rey. JOSEPH FENN. 

Principal—The Rev. J. KEMPTHORNE, M.A., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Second and Mathematical Master—The Kev. R. J. 
Pearce, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

Assistant Masters—Mr. T. Batson, M.A., late Scholar 
of Lincoln College, Oxford; Mr. Alfred Tv .BA, 
Magdalen College, Cambridge; Mr. KE. E. Sutton, 
B.A., Trinity College, Dublin; Mr. W. R. Burgess, 
B.A., Queen's College, Oxford. 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Head Master—The Rev. J. MORGAN, LL.D., Trinity 
College, Dublin. 
Assistant Master—Mr. M. Shattock, B.A., Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 
Instructor in Physical Science, Chemistry, &¢.—Mr. H. 
Wolffram. 

English and Writing Master—Mr. H. Earland. 
French Masters—Mr. R. Sueur; Mr. F. Osiander, B.D, 
German Master—Mr. F. Osiander, B.D. 
Drawing Masters—Mr. L.J. Steele; Mr. John Auld, jun, 
Geometric 1] Drawing Master—Mr. H. Wolfram. 

Exhibitons of £50 each, tenable for three years, are 
awarded every year to pupils proceeding tw the Uni- 
versitios. 

Classical and Mathematical Scholarships of £10 are 
also awarded every year. 

The next Term commences Thursday, September 11, 

Particulars as to the mode of admission, terma, 
boarding houses, &c., may be obtained on application 

to the Principal, or by letter to the Secretary, T. A. 

BUSSELL, Esq., Proprietary School, Blackheath, 

London, S8.E. 

N.B. Parties desiring the admission of pupils are 
requested (if possible) to send in their applications to 

the Secretary on or before September, 5. 


11. THOMAS'S HOSPIVAL, ALBERT 
Ss EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 


HeAD 


late 














The MEDICAL SESSION for 1873 and 1874 will 
commence on WEDNESDAY, the Ist OCTOBER, 
1873, on which occasion an Inaugural Address will be 
delivered by Dr. J. Harley, at Two o'clock 

Gentlemen entering bave the option of paying £40 
for the first year,a similar sum for the second, £20 
for the third, and £10 for each succeeding year; or, by 
paying £105 at once, of becoming perpetual Students, 

For Entrance or Prospectuses, and for information 
relating to Prizes and all other matters, apply to Mr. 
WuiTFI£LD, Medical Secretary, St. Thomas's Hospital, 
S.E. 

YHANONRY SCHOOL, 
J OLD ABERDEEN 
Conducted by Rev. ALEXANDER ANDERSON, and his 
Son-in-Law, Henry M. Barker, LL.D. 
Hoxovurs WON BY PUPILS DURING LAST YEAR. 

1. Universities —Class Prizes: Fourteen first and 
second. University Prizes: £70, £30, £65 per annum, 
&c. Graduations in Honours: Four, of which three in 
in highest honours. 

2. Public Services.—Two Indian Civil Service Ap- 
pointments (final examination). First Place, Cavalry 
and Infantry Competition (June, 1873). First Place, 
Woolwich Comp :tition, R.E. and R.A. (June, 1873). 
June 20, 1873. Prospectus on application. 


T HIRTEENTH CHURCH 

CONGRESS, BATH, 1873. OCTOBER 7th, 8th, 
9th, and 10th. 

PROGRAMMES and TICKETS are NOW READY, 
and can be obtained on application, 

Tickets, admitting Ladies or Gentlemen (but not 
Transferable), may be had on application to the 
Acting Secretary, at the Office, Assembly Rooms, Bath, 
Applications by letter must be accompanied by a re- 
mittance. P.-O. Orders should be made payable to 
THOMAS PONSONBY. Stamps cannot be received in 
paymeut, unless the amount of exchange, viz. 3 per 
cent., be allowed, so that, where stamps are forwarded, 
they must amount to 7s 9d for a Member's Ticket, or 
3s 2d for an Associate's. 

*,* The Committee regret that the necessity of 
building a hall for the occasion, coupled with the 
general advance in prices, has compelled them to raise 
the price of the Tickets. 

The Rev Prebendary BUCKLE, 

The Rey. T. P. METHUEN, ? 

Colonel WYNDHAM BAKER 4 Hon. Sees, 
JOHN JOHNSTON, Esq., § 
WILLIAM DAUBENY, Esq, 

All letters and inquiries to be addressed to the 
Acting Secretary, THOMAS PONSONBY, Church Con- 
gress Uflice Arsembly Rooms, Bath. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


THE USE OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 

The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 

And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to 
announce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to 
21 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, E.C., 
where all communications should be addressed. 


IDM AN’S SEAS AL T’, extracted from 
the * cosh billows,” has been analysed by Dr. 
Hassall and other eminent chemists, who strongly re 
commend it as very superior to the rock and other 
salts previously used. It is the only efficient substitute 
for sea-bathing—Tidman and Son, removed from 
Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.C. 
Eger S SEA SALT, for producing 
areal sea bath in yourown room. May be used 
warm, tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to 
each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, 
in bags and boxes of 7lb., 14lb., 28lb., 56lb., and 1 ewt. 
Beware of imitations. 


B geo ‘S SEA SALT, used daily, 

produces astonishing effects in cases of debility, 
lassitude, &c. Itinvigorates more effectively and natu- 
rally than any other remedy. Sold in bags and boxes 
by all chemists and druggists. N.B.—Particularly see 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the 

very want of the age, presenting to every one 

the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of 

a@ residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 

salt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 


rppMAN's SEA SALT is not merely a 














healthful uxury, but has produced really won- | 


derful effects swellings, 
rheumatic affection 


Sold by chemists and drug 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, 
immensely benefits weakly infa 
ing the limb: , developing the muscl 
ing the whole system. It greatly ts in forming a 
sound constitution.—Sold by chemists and druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 


oo SEA 
in every nurser 
powers are there ¢ 


in many cases of glandular 
gists. Beware of imitations. 


used 
nts, strengthen- 









7" 3 
SALT should be used 
Its wonderful strengthening 
ited in the most striking man- 








ner ry y g Iren the bath should be 
apid in bags and boxes by chemists and 
druggisis. N | B—Pe rticularly see that each package 
bears our trade-mark. 

rpipMans SEA SALT is 3 superior to 


any other preparation in the world, as by the 

yed in its manufacture all the medicinal 

and invigorating “a water, eliminated 

in other case s by the ordinary operations of refining 
and purifying, are retained in full activity. 


flare eo S SEA SALT effectually 

relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of 
imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, 


London, E.C. 
MTHYIDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When 
purchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-know n trade mark—a bag. on which are the 
words, ‘* Tidman’s Sea Salt.’ '—Tidman and Son, 21 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E 0 


process e empl 


properties of s¢ 


N OTHING IMP OSSIB L E. —AGUA 
} AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lawer price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
_ Angel Passage, 93 U pper Thames Street, London. 


OHN G OSNEL L & CO.’s CHERRY 


» TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 





Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects | 


the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Tbames Street, London, 








LOSS of HAIR, &c., 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 


MoM; TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 

London, is daily in attendance + as above. All 
4 fects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
hsppily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. 








TOTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN'’S | 


a, neuralgia, sprained joints, &¢.— | 


daily, | 


and invigorat- 


DEBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER CENT. 
cs cYLON COMP. ANY (Limited) — 


The Directors invite applications fo 
r De 
| to replace others falling due. bentures 


_Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.c. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombesd | 
Street and Charing Cross, eaten nae | 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insv T- | 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, " 
JOHN J, BROOMPIELD, \ Secretaries. 


r INAHAN'’S. 
K 





BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 


RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide ang 

the principal towns in South Australia, Bi 

negotiated and collected; money received on deposit, 

| a ‘eee apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
ILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, * 


LL.WHISKY. 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit | 
is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 





some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red x : , y — 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 7 . TO INVESTORS. 
‘KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” | Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford | DENNINGTON and CO’s 


MONTHLY REC CORD of INVESTMENTS, eon. 
saconnees — eae taining an exhaustive Revie w of the British and Forej 
UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the | Stock and Share aud Money Markets, &., with en 
largest holders of Whisky in the world, Their | &?meration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- | Pet cent. 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Sapplied in PENNINGTON and CO, 3 
casks and cases for home uso or exportation. Quota- | Buildings, London, E.C. 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


| 
Bi 
| 
r ry ” ‘ | 
peas AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; 


Street, W. 


Royal Exchango 
sii tie nea ea 
NTATION yay PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
For MUTUAL ~¥ ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURC STREET, LONDON 
Retablished 1835, ‘ 


and for Number of policies issued, 34,062, 










Govt, Lithia and Potass. Accumulated Fund .. 4 
Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and | Gross annual revenue 5 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, | Amount paid for claims , 3 
and Wholesale of R. Eutis and Son, Ruthin, North | Total profit divided am mg 3 6 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Best and Sons, Hen- | Profit divided in 1872 ........... 519,223 5 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. Prospectus and proposal f rm "forwarded on = coe 
— —_— | cation. 
Ls ANP pee RINS’ SAUCE. HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” rT neaene “ee: 

< 4 '[T OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
| and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- | 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled | 
| in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 


ty Street, Li ndon, 8.E. 
Trinity ee ondo _| CAPITAL—ONE 


_4 with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THRE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
25,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 








(ove DR NME NTS STOCK INVESI- 
MENT C 


OMPANY, LIMITED, 
33 CORNHILL, E.C 
MILLION. 


ARVEY’S SAU C E.—CAUTION.— | First Issue, £500,000 fully paid-up 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | The und yubted securit A ffered by this Company to 
ted to observe that each Bottle, Depositors is—A Capital iuvested in 





pre- 

and SON, bears the Label 

used so many ye ‘Elizabeth Lazenby. 

: IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACL of 
4 MEAT.—None 


genuine wi ith 10ut the 


ticularly reques 


pared by E, L rhe Invest- 


by purchase of 
yosit of Bonds. The 
es quarterly by Auditors and 
“ate by Advertisement. 
DEPOSIT FEATURE. 


Foreign and Coloni 
ment of all De 
same or making advs 
Inspection ¢ 
a | publishing their 
nventor's 


AZENBY 


irs, signed, * 








NEW 











fac-simile in blue being on the‘ de mark Label and a r 
outer cover. Pure Condensed Esset ice of Beef Tea, Particular attention is requested to the plan adopted 
excellent economic flav: uring stuck for soups, sauces, by this Company of issuing ! leposits of two years 
aud made dishes. and upwal Is Deposit Notes under the seal of the Com- 
“Food for the nerves.”—(Liebig.) pany, with Coupons attached for half-yearly Interest of 

E ioe 55 per cent. per anuum for 5 years. 

a2 oie » ree arawaveneece aren | 5 — — —2 — and upwards. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. Deposits with one month's notice of herrea tence. d 


THITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 4 per cent. below the current Bank rate for three 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | months, the current Ba rate for six months, and 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 5 per cent. for twelve months. 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel Advances made on deposit 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a | Colonial Government Stocks. 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- | A. W. RAY, Manager. 

power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN - — 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with oY much ease LIFE INSURANCE 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be COMPANY. 
| worn during sleep. A descriptive cireular’ may be had, Established in 1797. 
and the ‘Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by | No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 


below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer. 
Heury R. Brand, Esq., M.P. Henry Lancelot Holland, 






of British, Foreign, and 


quisite resisting 


P ELICAN 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, | 











Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage | O14 ius BC pe sq. 
2 ditto, 3ls 6 2 d 52s 6d; * — - i oe : 
| fre e. Double ditto, 31s 6a, 4 8, and 52s t d; postage John Coope Davis, Esq. Sir John Lubboek, Bart, 
| free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. “*-cecmatlng neal olay ap MP. ERS. 
| Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, | © °"Y *erquaar, usd ~ : 
| Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 7 | Charles Emanuel Good- John Stewart Oxley, Esq 
‘deiadnaatedat, | hart, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. | 
Te 2W PATEN' lgson, Dudley Robert Smith, Esq. 


| Kirkman D. Ho 
} Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-tifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits. 
Low Rates without Participation in Profits, 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500. . 
| ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 


{LASTICS LOC KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
tc., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, 





London. 
a nanianialiien ee | £100 for the whole term of life:— 
e OUT : and RHE UM: A'TISM. — The | Age, | Without) With Age, | Without) With 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is “eo” | Profits. | Profits. e | Profits. | Protits. 





quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- | ———|— “segs = —— 
brated medicine, BLAIR’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIO 15 |£1 11 O/ £L15 0}; 40 218 10 £3 6 5 
PILLS. 20 113 1) 119 3 50 | 40 9 410 7 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement | 80 2 4 0) 210 4 60 610674 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. — 


‘NEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


during their use,and are certain to prevent the disease ; 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 1jd and 
per box; or or obtained through any ¢ Chemist. 


pent LOCRE TE, or SOLUBLE 
TOOTH POW DER TABLETS. 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. 
Cannot soil the dressing-case nor toilet table, and 
are a perfect luxury. Prepared from a combination 
of ingredients of undoubted purity and efficacy. Price 
2s 6d per box, of all respectable Chemists and Per- 
| fumers. Wholesale: Barclay & Sous, Farringdon Street. | 





2s 9d IN 


(he Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
——_ nt for delicate coustitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annnm., 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
ARCELS of BOOKS are Forwarded Daily from MUDIE’S SELECT 
BOXES - TABRARY to Subscribers in every part of the Country. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE, 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. 
Pcstage free on application. 

per Edition of MU DIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGTE contains Stan- 
: oe f Search of Livingstone—Forster's Life of Dickens—De Beauvoir's 
nye Round the World—Memoirs of Madame de Sévigné- Love is Enough, by 
— Morris—Ewald's Life of Algernon Sydney—Darwin on the Expressions of 
> Emotions—Musical Recollections of the Last Half-Ceutury—J. R. Planché's 
sllections—History of the House of Condé, by the Due D'Aumale—Life of 
ra Marryat — Whymper’s Scrambles amongst the Alps — The Eustace 
or onds, by Anthony Trollope—In the Days of My Youth, by Amelia B. Edwards 
Dit Bis ‘Gates, by Mrs. Oliphant—Within the Maze, by Mrs. Henry Wood—Pas- 
cartl—Home, Sweet Home !— Milly Darrell, by Miss Braddon—Midd‘emarch. 
And NEARLY TWO THOUSAND OTHER POPULAR BOOKS, at the lowest 
F current prices. 

** All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


And from all Booksellers in connection with the Library, 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
‘ CITY OF FICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





FOURTH THOUSAND. 
Dedicated by Command to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
“1 ’ _ > ‘ > 
SONGS FOR SAILORS 
By W. C. BENNETT. 
Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. A Cheaper Edition, 1s. 


“The ballads descriptive of great naval ecgagements in this volume seem to us 
admirably suited to the taste of a forecastle audience."—Lraminer. 
“We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the mantle of Dibdin.”"— 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





NEW VOLUME of FOREIGN STATE PAPERS. 
In imperial 8vo, pp. 726, price 15s, cloth. ’ 
ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS and MANUSCRIPTS 
relating to ENGLISH AFFAIRS preserved in the Archives and Collections 
of VENICE and in other Libraries of NORTH ITALY. Vol. V. 1534-1554. 
Edited by RAWDON BROWN, and published by authority of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
,*, This volume embraces correspondence between the Ambassador CAPELLO 
and the Signory, and some valuable correspondence of Cardinal POL. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. and TrusNer and Co. Oxford: PArKker and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Back. Dublin: A. 
THOM. 





Now ready, price 1s, post free, 1s 2d. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER con- 
tains Continuations of “CLYTIE ” and ““MAKING the WORST of IT:” also 
Essay on “ MACAULAY'S ESTIMATE of DANTE,” and Eight other Articles by 
Eminent Writers. 
London: GRANT and Co., 72 to 78 Turnmill Street, E.C. 








LA. and Particulars, see the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d).—Also 
for Notes on the Vienna Exhibition; Mottoes on Masonry; the Archwological 
Congress; Health of Margate; Fodder and Fever, &c.—1 York Street, W.C.; and 
all Newsmen. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
72 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 


NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late Fetix Waireuurst. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
(Vow ready. 


OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emirro Casrerar. 


Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 yol. 8vo. [Vow ready. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davigs, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Vow ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


The GOOD OLD TIMES. A New Novel by 


WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Boscobel,” “Old St. Paul's,” 
“ Rookwood,” * The Tower of London,” “ The Miser’s Daughter,” &c., &e. In 
3 vols. [Just ready. 


The EARL’S PROMISE. By Mrs. J. H. Rippvett, 


Author of * George Geith.” “ City and Suburb,” “ Too Much Alone,” “ The Race 
for Wealth,” “ Far Above Rubies,” * Home, Sweet Home!” * A I. ife'’s Assize,’’ 
&e., &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready, 


The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. A Tale of a Strong 
Man's Weakness. By Rossxtr Str. Joun Corset, Author of “ The Canon's 
Daughter,” * Church and Wife,” &e. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By the Author 


of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


NOR LOVE, NOR LANDS. By the Author of 


“ Victory Deane,” * Valentine Forde,” &c, In 3 yols. [Just ready. 


The AMUSEMENTS of a MAN of FASHION. By 


NORMAN NUGENT. In 3 vols, (Just ready. 


The OLD CROSS QUARRY. By Gera.p Grayt, 


Author of “Coming Home to Roost,” In 2 vols, [Vow ready. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of “ Under 
the Greenwood Tree,” * Desperate Remedies,” &. In3 vols. [Now ready. 
A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
A HUNT CUP; or, Loyalty before all: a Novelette. 


By Wat Brapwoop, Author of “0. V. H.,” “Ensemble,” &c. In 1 vol. 
(Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





THE 
a] TIVAT ‘ mn r Ty _ ia ae Pal ‘ 7 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW ror SEPTEMBER. 
Edited by JOUN MORLEY. 
THE LIBERAL PARTY AND Its Leavers. By Joseph Chamberlain. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL Epucation. IDL. By tho Editor. 
GREEK BEAUTY AND Mopern Art, By F. W. Cornish, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN GERMANY. By Gustav Cohn. 
THe MILITARY Sipe OF THE COMMUNE. (Conclusion.) By General Clusoret 
THE PERCEPTION OF MusicAL Form. By James Sully. 
LApDY ANNA. Chapters XX1I,to XXIV. By Anthony Trollope. 
Critical Notices. By Edith Simeox. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


A SIMPLETON, 
A Srory or tHe Day. 
By CHARLES READE. 


DICKENS’ WORKS.—HOUSEHOLD EDITION, 
This day is published, 


rr 7 2 
LITTLE DORRIT. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Forming the New Volume of the Household Edition of Mr. Dickens’ Works. With 
58 Lilustrations by J. Mahoney. Cloth gilt, 4s; in stiff wrapper, 3s. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 











HEALTH RESORTS. 


RAGRANT SOA P.—/rpwRKEY and INDIAN CARPETS | 
: UBKEY end INI CARPETS, | +r PRACOMBE HOTEL.—Air bracing 











£ The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET IMPORTED BY 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect yet balmy.—Beautiful Scenery of North Devon 
on the skin. Manufactured by WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 240 Apartments.—Cuisine excellent.—W ines choice, 
1.0. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles.| CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL Table d’ Hote daily. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and FAMILY, } 

others. 35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! CX PARKLING DINNER ALE. 

** Use no other. See name on each tablet. EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. | Ss 
neue , , ’ (See Le bat oe 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE.| YY“ YOUNGER and. CO. Established 1749. 
WORLD'S Rooms Covered in One Piece. | A " —< 





AIR RESTORER or DRESSING| — 


ie DIA PALE ALE, 
| 











will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | eneieaaateeaimes — —— 
youthful colour and beauty. SECOND-HAND. YOU ? i 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. SECOND-HAND. W M. YOUNGER and OO. Established 1749. 
A! promote luxuriant growth. | rrrrareees Baie 
NG Hair is immediately checked. FROM £10 10s, BU S 
THIN Hair thichonon y se ; M 0s | E DINBURGH ALE, 
BALDNESS prevented. REECH-LOADERS | andl : ——— 
removes al] dandriff. BOUGHT for CASH. > y 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. CATALOGUE AND PRICE LISI, 3 STAMPS. y mM. iene u be Gs = one —- 
os ishe 749. reweries: Ex . 


id by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON. 





In large bottles, price Six Shillings. E WHISTLER, 
e LONDO 


11 STRAND, | London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. Liverpool 
> | Office: 51 South John Street. 


a 
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In a few days will be ready. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Handsome cloth, 18s; half-bound calf, 26s; full ca!f, £1 11s 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


Relating to all Ages and Nations; for Universal Reference. 


Fourteenth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant-Secretary of the 


Royal Institution of Great Britain ; 


Bringing the History of the World dowa to August, 1873. 





Early in October. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HAYDN SERIES. 


A DICTIONARY OF POPULAR MEDICINE 


AND HYGIENE: 


Comprising all possible Self-Aids in Accidents and Disease. 


Being a Companion for the Traveller, Emigrant, and Clergyman, as well as for the Heads of all Families and 


Institutions. 


Edited by EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., Coroner for Central Middlesex. 


Assisted by distinguished Members of the 
London: E. MOXON, SON, and CO., 


Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 


1 Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


LAYS AND LEGENDS 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LAKE COUNTRY 


| Just published, in extra binding, price 63, 

| With Copious Notes, 

By JOHN PAGEN WHITE, F.R.CS. 

| London: J. RUSSELL Suirg. 
Carlisle: G. and. T. Cowarp, 


50 \() RICTURES of EVERY 

JUL DESCRIPTION. 

| FROM 10 SHILLINGS TO 10 GUINEAS 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES, ‘ 

| GEORGE REES 

| 


(OPPOSITE ROYAL ENTRANCE Drury LANE THEATR 
. ), 
41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL 


STREE 
COVENT GARDEN. % 





| Now ready, price 6d. on 
HE REIGN of TERROR. A Letter 
| to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, First Minis. 
ter of the Crown. < 
“The People of England are taught nothing 
violence."—JOHN BRIGHT. * ung bet 
Provost and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Gar len, 
Seventh Edition, just published, greatly Enlargeq and 
| Improved, Is; free for 14 stamps; Illustrated, 
| { STOMACH and its TRIALS, 
CONTENTS .—Nutrition, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 





FOURTH EDITION is now out, price 1s; by post, 1s 3d. 


CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 


By ROBER 


TRACTS. 


T GIFFEN. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


| andits causes. Painful Dyspepsia or pain aft r eating, 
Weakness of the Stomach.—Sickness and Vomiting. 
| Epilepsy, Fits. Spasms of the Heart.—Sudden Deaths. 
| —How Wind on the Stomach causes Palpitation ang 
Mistaken Heart Disease. The Alimentary Cure. 
Piles. Treatment by a new and successful mode, 
With valuable Prescriptions.—Rheumatism and Gout, 
Their Dangers, Prevention, and Cure.—How to Pre. 
vent Heart Disease.—Nervous complaints. Nervous 
Depression. {[rritability, and Sleeplessness, and their 
| Cure.—Sick Headache and its Cure.—Sore Throat and 
| its Cure.—Consumption: its Cause. The only trug 





FIFTH EDITION, price 1s; 1s 3d by post. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


4 Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance | Cookery, &c. 


of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments, 
By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross, 





DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 


(SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 
contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, | My food with ease. I owe you a debt of gratitude! 


Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., | 


also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


(Established 1852.) 


BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 

to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 
114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, | 
Liverpool ; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. } 


ee ee | 
OR AUGUST and SEPTEMBER. 
H. J. NIOOLL’S TOURIST, TRAVELLING, and 
CRUISING SUITS for GENTLEMEN, from Three 
Guineas; Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, from 20s. 
For Shooting,—the Cheviot One-and-a-half Guinea 
Shooting Jackets, with Cartridge and Pack Pockets. 


J. NICOLL'S SPECIAL} 
e MATERIALS for BOYS’ SUITS and 
DRESSES, particularly adapted for Seaside wear and 
Play uses. Eton Jacket Suits. Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, 
&c., suitable for each dress. 


OR LADIES.—Il. J. NICOLL’'S| 
. SPECIALITIES in RIDING HABITS, from Three 
to Eight Guineas; a New Habit Covert Jacket; a New 
Waterproof Tweed Polonaise Travelling Costume ; 
the New “Dreadnought” Ulster Coats, with Regis- 
tered Contracting Waistbelt, in Waterproof, Tweed, 
Cheviot, and Beaver Cloths. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, | 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. | 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, | 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 








HE CO-OPERATIVE TRUNK and 

UMBRELLA COMPANY, 319 Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. Open to supply the Public without 
Ticket, Subscription, or formality, at reduced prices. 
Celebrated for our 1ls. 6d. Silk Umbrellas, worth a 
Guinea. Solid Leather Portmanteaus, Ladies’ Dress 
Imperials, Overlands for India, Gladstone Bags, and 
every description of Travelling Equipage. 

DAVIDS, Manager. 


O Purveyors to the Queen, 


LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 
which may be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen :— 


pu PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


(Arta IN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Curry 
/ Paste and Curry Powder. 


r T IRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. Jones | 


and Co., Tirhoot. a ieee 
_— JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 





AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMALADE 
e warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with Re- 
fined Sugar only. 


PBeraned SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 





om = *- ES TIO N— 

The Medical Profession adopt 

MORSON'S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 
3s; Lozenges, in boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in 
bottles, from 28; and as Powder, in 1 oz. bottles, at 53 
each; by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 

HI OLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT. 

—FAULTLESS ANTIDOTES—Whatever may 
be the causes of fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, and 
similar ailments, it is well ascertained that these 
diseases are rampant in summer, and it should be as 
well known that they can be safely and successfully 
subdued by these purifying preparations. Holloway's 
Ointment well rubbed upon the entire abdomen, his 
Pills taken internally, and his dietary rules strictly ob- 
served, embrace the domesticand medical management 





of these diseases, which when neglected weaken, if they | 


fail to prove fatal. These remedies remove the causes 
of complaint from the system, and no sufferer, whether 


| his disease be chronic or acute, should despair till trial 
| has been given to these medicines. 


(Post free). 


ROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
SOHO SQUARE, | 


| treatment. How to prevent the seeds of consumption 
| from forming. Vital Energy. How to convert 
delicate child into a strong one.—The True Chest Pro. 
tector. Coughs, Colds, and their Cure.—Valuablg 

Hints on Constipation.—Advice to would-be Suicides, 

Nature's Laws. Rules for Life. Appendix. Invalid 
To Heads of Families. A New Cure for 

Whooping-cough without internal medicine. A Safa 

Cure for Ringworm.—Unsightly Blemishes. Pimples 

on the Face and their Cure. With Prescriptions, 

Raw Meat Jelly in Chronic Diarrhwa.—The above 

treatise forms the most complete and most reliable 

manual of health that has yet been published. 
Extract of a letter from the Ven. Blythe Hurst, 
vicar of Collierly, than whom there is no clergyman 
better known or more respected in the diocese of 
Durham, on account of his urbanity and eminence ag 

a scholar :—‘'I have carefully read over your treatise, 

and from sad experience, endorse every word of it 
| For some time previous, my stomach retained very 

little food. I was really starving in the midst of plenty. 
| Your discovery has saved my life. I can now digest 
shall never be able to discharge.” 

Dr. Edwardes, Dartford, wrtes:—“ Your treatise 
| contains sound, practical common-sense, an element 
| which is not always found pervading the pages of 
| medical works. I wish you every possible success in 
; your efforts for medical progress and enlightenment.” 
| “The brochure is well worth perusal.”—Newcastle 

Daily Chronicle. 

Sle The title of the work scarcely gives an icea of the 
variety of subjects treated init. It is remarkably free 
| from empiricism, and is certainly cheap at a shilling.” 
—Northern Review. 

J.C, ENo, Groat Market, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


GPECTATOR for 1861.—FOR SALE. 
| Address “J. B.,” Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
| Street, Strand, W.C. 

i 7 <EDEREAEUGS LEY RRGENTOE hd 
tle PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
| SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
| duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8%. 
| BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
| Messrs, Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, usefully or orna- 


—| mentally, as by no test can it be distinguished from real 


silver. si 
| Fiddle | Bead King’s 
jor Old} or or 


Patterns :— ¥ 
| Silver. |Thread) Shell. 














Per doz. |}£s ab£s8 dé ad 
| Table Forks or Spoons ......... }110./2 1.) 2 4. 
| Dessert do. do. 11 2.;1 7.)/10. 
| Tea Spoons .... soll BB ch « OO at © Bs 
| ‘These are as strongly plated and in every respect 


at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices, A second 
quality of Fiddle Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, 
24s per doz.; Dessert, 18s per doz. ; Tea Spoons, 12s 6d 
per doz, 

Teu and Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £25 0s; Dish 
Covers from £10 to £24; Corner Dishes, £7 103 to 
£18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 168 
Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 53; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Knives 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices. All 
kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


oT 
TILLIAM 5S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
| will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Price Half-a-Crown. 
Te CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
spy oF SoctoLocy. By Herbert Spencer. | 
1, THe STUDY O! hate  fepubelony. | 


<V. Prep . ' > 
Lt P ce \TION. By the Rev. G. D'Oyly Snow | 
2. ae LIFE peLow STAIRS. By the Rov. Richard F, | 
; ale, D.C.L a ’ 
een Tuey po WitH It? Suggestions on 
4. Church Reform. By Amadeus Lovart. ; 
5 CONTEMPORARY EvoLuTIon. By St.George Mivart. 


6. THE STATESMAN TURNED THEOLOGIAN, By the 
5, THe ST! 


Rev. John Hunt. 
7, ENGLISH SONNETEERS: 
¥ Henry G. Hewlett. ; 
@ THE NONCONFORMISTS AND THE EDUCATION Ponicy 
* or THE GOVERNMENT. By W. Dale. of 


Birmingham. - 
Hesry S. KING and Co., 12 Paternoster Row, and 65 


Mr. CHARLES TURNER. By 


Cornhill. _ 

-TRASER’S MAGAZINE 

for SEPTEMBER, being No. XLV. of the New 
genres. Edited by J. A. Frovupe, M.A. 

CONTENTS. 

oticy FOR IRELAND. 

A ACL's CATHEDRAL. 

MacCONGLINNY'S VISION. 


Hennessy. : ° 
Biavs OF THE HUMBER. 


eure, MIRACLE, AND NATURAL LAw. 

Mrs, ARCHER CLIVE. 

Tas CENTRAL-ASIAN QUESTION. . 

THE STORY OF THE WOODHOUSELEE GHOST, ; 

TuE PROTESTANT RESTORATION IN FRANCE IN THE 
Last CENTURY. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


AFACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
M No. 167, for SEPTEMBER. 
Price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
PerRARCH: HIS LIFE, TIMES, AND WORKS. 
By Mies Phillimore. ; 
A Princess OF THULE. By William Black, Author 
ef “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.” 
Chapters 16-18. 
NEEDLEWORK. 
THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ UNION. 
By the Rev. Edward Girdlestone, Canon of Brist 1. 
My Te, AND WHAT I've DoNe with IT. By F.C. 
Burnand. Chaps. 21-23, 


By Charles L. Eastlake. 
Translated by W. M. 


By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, 
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6. ANGLICAN DEACONESSES. 
7. THE PLace OF EXETER IN“ENGLISY History. By 
E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 
BAR MAGAZINE 


HE TEMPLE 
for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
My Beavtirc. Nereusocr. Chaps. 6 to 10. 
THE REGENT ORLEANS AND HIS AGE, 
Horace WitTHout His TOGA. 
THE CYCLE OF ENGLISH Sona4, 
NicoLe VAGNON. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Tae Dipptins. 
OVER THE WALL. 
Bret HARTE. 
Earty Days. 
. THE Woorne o'r. A Novel. Chaps. 32 and 33. 
To be obtained of all Booksellers. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 
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Now ready, at all Booksellers, price One Shilling: 
Illustrated 
ONDON SOCIETY for SEPTEMBER. 
Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
CONTENTS. 
Ovt ON “THe First.” (Drawn by Harrison Weir.) 
A SimpLeTon. By Charles Reade. Chaps. 27 and 29. 
THe Harz MOUNTAINS: A TOURIN THE TOY COUNTRY. 
By Henry Blackburn. (lllustrated.) 
Tae CoTTESWOLDS. By the Rev. Frederick Arnold. } 
FAREWELL TO SOME FELLOW-CREATURES, By Annie | 
Thomas. 
THE FOLLY OF PLEASURE. (Drawn by ( ico. Cruikshank, 
jun.) 
DEREVARAGH. A LEGEND OF THE GREAT LAKE | 
Serpent, By John Sheeham. (Illustrated by Geo. 
Cruikshank, jun.) | 





“No INTENTIONS.” By Florence Marryat. Chap. 9. | 
(Iilustrated. ) 
GUINEVERE TO LANCELOT. By Robert Batson. | 


(Illustrated, 
SociaL SubsEcTs. By Free Lance. | 
IN THE SUNSHINE. By S. Waddington. 
Ricuarp BENTLEY and Son, New Bur lington Street. 
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ASSELL 5 MAGAZINE for 
/ SEPTEMBER, in which is commenced a New 
Serial Story by MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, founded | 
on & Quartermaster's Narrative of Personal Adventures 
during the recent Campaign in Kabylia, 
4 CONTENTS 
A CAMPAIGN KABYLIA, 
Chatrian 
Hester MorLey's Promise. By Hesba Stretton. 
EUPHROSYN} ; OR, THE Prospect. By Robert Buchanan. 
Homes axp HAUNTS FOR SALE. By E. Walford | 
= — 3, SAVAGE AND CIVILISED (2). By George 
inda 


IN By MM. Erckmann- | 





be )SONGS FOR ASAtOR. Ry W. C. Bennett, LL.D. 

I tHT versus SOUND. By Theodore R. Wright. 

A Few Hours witi A Porter. By Himself, 

T K By Alexander Lamont. 

ton INA’S GARDEN. By B. M. Ranking. { 
eS IS EGGS.” By Jennett Humphreys. | 

A ROMANCE IN A NUTSHELL. By K. Kemble. | 

" ‘ &e., &e., &e. 

ustrations by M. ELLEN Epwarps, JOHN LAWSON, 


and JOHN Procror. 
t, aud GALPIN, London, Paris, and 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Monsieur Maurice: a New 


Novelette. And other Tales. By AMELIA B. 
Epwakps, Author of “ Barbara's History.” 3 vols. 


From Birth to Bridal. By Mrs. 


DAY. 3 vols. 
“Mrs. Day's sentiments are always ladylike and 
healthy, and she shows a genuine love for natural 


beauty.’ —Observer. 
The Three Oxonians. By Frank 


Usnuer. 8 vols. 
“A capital book.”—John Bull, 
“lune book is readable and entertaining, and the 
interest is well sustained.”—Graphic. 


The Wrong Man. By the Hon. 


Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 2 vols., 21s. 


Lilian’s Penance. By the Author 
of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A remarkably attractive novel."—John Bull, 


Penruddocke. By Hamilton 
Aip&, Author of “ Rita,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A clever and interesting book.”—Saturday Review. 


Crown-Harden. By Mrs. Fuller. 
3 vols, [Vert week. 
HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 

13 Great Marlborough Street. 
T HE ART JOURNAL 
for SEPTEMBER (price 2s 63) contains the 
following 





LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
1. PRINCE ARTHUR and HUBERT, after L. J. Porr. 
2. The CONVALESCENT, after Brnket Foster. 
3. MALLEESCRUB, VICTORLA, after N. CueVALier. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Tuk Dek: ITs ASPECT AND Irs History. Parts 8-9, 
By J. S. Howson, Dean of Chester. Illustrated. 
ANCIENT EMBROIDERY. By John Piggott, jun. 
Lire ON THe Uprer THAMES. By H. R. Robertson 
lilustrated. 
ROYAL ACADEMY: the Sculpture. 
THe New Law Courts. 
THE ART UNION OF LONDON. 
AUSTRALIAN SCENERY, 
HisTtORY OF ORNAMENTAL ART. No. 7. 
Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. Illustrated 
NEW ARCHITECTURAL CouRT, KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. Illustrated. 
ArT AT HOME AND ABROAD, REviews, &c., &e. 
*,* The Volume for 1872 is Now Ready, price 31s 6d. 
bound in cloth. 
London: Virtus & Co., Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers. 
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How JOHN WAS DrRiLuep. 
THE PARISIANS.—Book X. 
DON CARLOS, DUKE OF MADRID. 
My ACTIVE SUBALTERN. 
Liperty, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY: Mr. John Stuart 
Mill. 
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Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. 
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W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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Youne Brown. (With an Illustration.) Book IL— 
6. Good for Nothing. 7. A Recruit. 8. So Be It, 
9. The Ten-Pound Note. 10. Taken into Custody. 
Book IfIL—1. A Fashionable Wedding. 2. The 
Duchess of Courthope. 3. Marquis of Kingsgear, 
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A VISION OF COMMUNISM: a Grotesque, 

JACK AND THE B&aN-STALK. 

CO OPERATIVE STORES, 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Zuupa'’s Fortune. (With an Illustration.) 
Cophetua, 9. An Episode. 10. Miserrima. 

Suita, Ever, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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ARTICLES, &C. 

1, THE PERSECUTION IN JAPAN 

2. PLaytims. By Gordon Campbell. 

3. CLEMENT BRENTANO. By A.C, 

MIREILLE: A STORY OF Provence. By E. Bowles, 

5. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA’S HoORTATORY ADDRESS 
ro THE Greeks. By R. Ornsby, M.A. 

*. Partep. By E. Harding. 
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Weatherly. 
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With Illustrations by Marcus | 


NEWMAN'S MEMORIAL OF THE LATE J. R. | 


BURNS AND OATES’ 
NEW BOOKS, 


The LIFE of the VENERABLE ANNA 
MARIA TAIGI, the Roman Matron (1769-1837). 
Edited by Epwaxp Heaty TuHompson, MLA. 
Cloth, with Portrait, 6s. 


LIFE of LUISA de CARVAJAL. By 


Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. Price 6s. 


The QUESTION of ANGLICAN ORDI- 
NATIONS DISCUSSED. By E. E. Esrcovurt, 
M.A., F.A.S., Canon of St. Chad's Cathedral, Bir- 
mingham. With an Appendix of Original Docu- 
ments and Photographic Facsimiles. Price 14s, 


The PROPHET of CARMEL: a Series 
of Practical Considerations upon the History of 
Elias in the Old Testament. With a Supplementary 
Dissertation upon the Condition and Abode of 
Elias after his ‘'ranslation—His Appearance on the 
Mount of Trausfiguration—His Return at the End 
of the World. By the Rey. CHARLES B, GARSIDE. 
Price 5s. 





WORKS BY THE VERY REV. J. BR. 
NEWMAN, D.D. 


ANGLICAN DIFFICULTIES. New 


and Eularged Edition, 73 64, 








LECTURES on CATHOLICISM in 
ENGLAND. Fourth Edition, with Notes. 7s. 


SERMONS to MIXED CONGREGA- 
TIONS. New Edition. 


The GRAMMAR of ASSENT. Third 


Edition, cloth, 8s 6d, 


OCCASIONALSERMONS. Fcap.8vo, 


cloth, with Additions, 6s. 


VERSES on VARIOUS OCCASIONS, 
now collected for the first time. Fceap. 8vo, Third 
Edition, 5s. 


The DREAM of GERONTIUS. Ninth 
Edition, 6d; cloth, Is. 


De 


CALLISTA. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, New 
Edition, 5s 6d. Popular Library Edition, 8s 64.; 
extra gilt, 4s, 


LOSS and GAIN. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


The CHURCH ofthe FATHERS. New 
Edition, 4s. 





MEDITATIONS for the USE of the 
CLERGY, for Every Day in the Year, on the 
Gospels for the Sundays. From the Italian of 
Mgr. Scotti, Archbishop of Thessalonica. Re- 
vised and Edited by the Oblates of S. Charles. With 
a Preface by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of WssT- 
MINSTER, 

Vol. I. From the First Sunday in Advent to the 

Sixth Saturday after the Epiphany. Price 4s. 

Also, just published. 
Vol. II. From Septuagesima Sunday to the Fourth 

Sunday after Easter. Price 4s. 








| IERNE of ARMORICA: a Tale of the 


Time of Chlovis. By J.C. BATEMAN. Price 6s 6d. 


RELATIONS to MODERN THOUGHT, 


1. The Vocation of the Clergy. 

2. The Clergy at Home. 

3. The Clergy Abroad. 

— 4. The Clergy and Modern Thought. 


| 

| 

| My CLERICAL FRIENDS and their 
| Canp. 


One vol. 8vo, 108 6d. 


ll. | The TROUBLES of OUR CATHOLIC 


| FOREFATHERS. Related by Themselves. Edited 
] from hitherto Unpublished Manuscripts by JOHN 
| Moxaris, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
| First Serres. With a Copy, by the Woodbury or 
permanent process, of an ancient Print of the 
| Martyrdom of the English Carthusians, in the British 
useum. Price 10s 6d. 


y F.E.! GEOLOGY and REVELATION; or, 


the Ancient History of the Earth considered io 
the Light of Geological Facts and Revealed 
Religion. With Illustrations. By the Rev. 
GeKALp Mo.Loy, D.D. Second Edition, much 
enlarged and improved. Price 6s 6d. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


RUSSIAN FOLK TALES. By W. R. S. Ralston, M.A., 
Corresponding Member of the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia 
Author of “ Krilof and his Fables,” ‘The Songs of the Russian People,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 

“Mr. Ralston is in the happy position of a writer who finds his subject grow 
under his hands, so that what was to have been contained in one volume is perforce 
expanded into three. He is brimful of his subject, and encounters no difficulty but 
that of keeping within reasonable bounds. No padding will therefore be found in 
hh's volumes ; they are full of good matter, and Mr. Ralston knows very well when 
to leave off story-telling and when to close his own valuable comments upon the 
stories."—Saturday Review.——“ The volume altogether is one that deserves not 
only to be read, but to be studied,,,...It will help materially in spreading a know- 
ledge of that kind of information which Mr. Max Miiller and Mr. Cox have shown 
is essential for a full understanding of the progress of civilization in the world."— 
Scotsman.——* Mr. Ralston’s yolume could not wel! have been made more instruc- 
tive without being made less amusing, and conversely. At present it combines 





both merits in judicious proportion.”"—Fortnightly Review.——* This fascinating | 


volume will, we have no doubt, be welcome alike in nurseries, drawing-rooms, and 
libraries.” —A thenwum. 


A HISTORY of CRIME in ENGLAND, ILLUSTRATING 
the CHANGES of the LAWS in the PROGRESS of CIVILISATION. Written 
from the Public Records and other Contemporary Evidence. By LUKE OWEN 
Pike, M.A. Author of “The English and their Urigin.” 

Vou. .—FROM the ROMAN INVASION to the ACCESSION of HENRY VII. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 

“Mr. Pike has produced a most interesting work, and we congratulate him 
heartily upon the method he bas adopted of resorting only to original materials in 
its composition.”"— Examiner. “It exhibits a power for the examination of facts, 
and a resolution not to exaggerate, which are highly commendable. That it will 
be a book which no student can neglect can hardiy be doubted.”—Sco/sman. — 
‘It is impossible to speak too highly of the care and diligence with which Mr. 
Pike has carried out, so far, his design. Whether in describing the origin of guilds, 
the effects of feudalism, or dealing with religious quarrels, forest rights, the 
massacres of Jews, witchcraft, or the numberless other subjects treated of, his 
treatment is exhaustive and eminently fair.”—Jokn Bull, 


STUDIES of GREEK POETS. By A. J.Symonds, Author 
of ** An Introduction to the Study of Dante.” Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

*“ We cannot part from this delightful work without again expressing our entire 
satisfaction with its great and varied merits."—S/andard ~We have seen 
nothing so well suited to English readers who wish to acquire some knowledge of 
Greek poetry as this book.”"—Athenwum.—*“ Very rich and musical essays.”— 
Academy. 








An INTRODUCTION tothe STUDY of DANTE By J.A. 


Symonps. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 

“ For ordinary readers, Mr. Symonds’s little book will do good service, by the 
enthusiasm of its spirit, and by the lucid beauty and suggestiveness of many of its 
criticisms."—British Quarterly Review.——* Our author's style is so delightful, bis 
criticisms for the most part so excellent, the points he discusses so numerous and 
so varied, and the interest with which he invests the subject so sustained, that we 
should be hard to please if we required more.,,...We can unhesitating!y recom - 
mend Mr. Symonds’ book to students of Dar w the interesting and tasteful 
criticisms it contains."—The Academy.—* Mr. Symonds knows his subject 
thoroughly; he has a refined and sensitive appreciation of literary and poetic art, 
und he combines his knowledge and taste with an intellectual grasp, without 
which knowledge is apt to be dry and taste mawkish and sentimental.”"—Spectator. 


The TROUBADOURS: Their Loves and Their Lyrics. 
With Remarks on Their Influence, Social and Literary. By JOHN RUTHERFORD. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“Written with great care, learning, and insight.”— Westminster Review,.——“ Mr. 
Rutherford’s volume is extremely entertaining. It is popularly but not vulgarly 
written, and is restrained within a reasonable and readable compass."—Daily Neics, 
——* Mr. Rutherford has evidently studied with much care all the poetry of the 
period to which the Troubadours specially belonged......He gives innumerable 
translations of the songs of the Troubadours, done in a spirited colloquial fashion, 
which gives them a great charm,.”—Scotsman. 


ERASMUS: His Life and Character, as Shown in his 
Correspondence and Works. By RoBert B. DRUMMOND, With Portrait. 2 
vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 

“A Life of Erasmus, worthy every way of the master-scholar and the master-wit 
of the Reformation epoch.”—Znglish Churchman, A better biography than any that 
has appeared in our language.”"—Athenwum. “Mr. Drummond is free from the 
main faults of his forerunners. He appears to have formed a remarkably correct 
estimate of the character of Erasmus, and he has spared no pains in studying all 
that has been written by and about him, in order to tell ail the facts that were to be 
—_ and to show what were his blemishes as well as what were his merits.”"— 

1 Caminct, 


The AFRICAN SKETCH-BOOK. By Winwood Reade. 
With Twelve Maps, Ten Illustrations by Messrs. Wolff and Zwecker, and 
numerous Woodcuts, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s 

“Mr. Reade is a laborious student and an accomplished scholar, as well as an 
intrepid traveller, and his work is always valuable. The present volumes are 
extremely pleasant and agreeable reading, and convey much fresh and sound 
information in an attractive form......He serves up the most dainty and pleasant 
dish of African travel that has yet been placed before the English public."—Ocean 

JTighways.——*"* The African Sketch-Book’ does not contain a single dull page; it 

is full of adventure, anecdote, and vivid description......and full of curious and 

valuable information.”—T7he Hour. 


EGYPT of the PHARAOHS and of the KHEDIVE. By 
F. BARHAM ZINCKE, Vicar of Wherstead, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. Second Edition, much enlarged. Witha Map. Demy S8vo, 16s. 

* We have in this volume a thoughtful, almost exhaustive, treatment of a subject 
too often handled by mere dilettante writers, who dismiss as unworthy of notice the 
problems with which they are unable to cope......We heartily commend Mr. 
Zincke's delightful book as a fresh pleasure to the thoughtful reader.”"—Spectator. 


A MONTH in SWITZERLAND. By the Rev. F. Barham 
ZINCKE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘*Eminently a thoughtful book.”"—Daily News.——*“ Well worth reading for the 





fourth chapter alone.”"—Daily Telegraph——“The preface to Mr. Zincke’s Notes | 


on Switzerland warns ‘those who may have read his * Egypt of the Pharaohs and 
of the Khedivé” that this little book belongs to the same family.’ We are thus 
prepared for the same features of thought, the same observant eye, the same cast 
of mind, at once penetrative and receptive, that were displayed so conspicuously 
in Mr. Zincke's former work; nor are we disappointed."—A.waminer, 
RED COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY; or, 
Towers. By ROBERT BROWNING. F cap. 8vo, 9s. 

“ With all our heart we thank Mr. Browning for his brave and eloquent unfolding 

of some of the chief social abuses of the present day."—Zvaminer. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a better | 


Apprehension of the Bible. By MarTHEW ARNOLD, Third Edition. Crown 
Syvo, 9s. 
“ This book will, where it gets known, become a power against which one may 
set oneself in opposition, but with which one must reckon.”—Theological Review, of 
Leyden. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. By James 
FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Q.C. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“One of the most important contributions to political philosophy which have 
been published in recent times.”—Saturday Review.——" We strongly recommend 
*‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” to all who are interested in the study of political 
philosophy.” —Atheneum. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NOW READY. 


By Author of ‘'Schonberg-Cotta Family.” 
AGAINST the STREAM: the Story of an Heroic 


Age in England. By the Author of “ The Schiinberg-Cotta " 
post 8vo. 8 Family.” 3 yols, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION and PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By J. H. Rice, D.D. Crown 8yo, 12s, 

“This volume is not unworthy the attention of our foremost Statesmen, N. 
library will henceforth upon its theme be complete without it."— Watchman, . 
“One of the most important and valuable contributions which have for al 
time been made to the literature of this most important subject. Dr. Rigg’s boot 
should be carefully studied by every one who has iu any way to deal with the k 
question of education.” —Conservative. Breat 


The EGYPTIAN SKETCH - BOOK. 


G. LELAND. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LAUTERDALE: a Story of Two Generations, 3 


vols. post 8vo. 





By Cuartes 


Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 


NOTES on ENGLAND. By H. Tare, DCL, 


Oxon., &e. Translated by W. RAk&, with an Introduction by the Translator 
Reprinted, with Additions, from the Daily News. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. : 


“It is to be wished that M. Taine’s book were in every Englishman's hands. [; 
is appreciative without flattery, critical without ill-nature, In it we are helped to 
see ourselves as others seo us; and while our pride in the peculiar merits of 
English institutions and English society is in no way diminished, a not unheeded 
stimulus is given to the patriotic desire to overcome, if possible, the acknowledged 
and glaring faults which are the greatest obstacles to all true progross."—Globe, 


= 
WHITE ROSE and RED: By the 
Author of “Saint Abe.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“In the author of ‘Saint Abe’ we have a genuine story-teller; a man whose 
sympathies are at once 80 fine and so broad that nothing well comes amiss to him 
Ile equally includes all types, and reflects them as in a fair mirror... ..This isa 
wonderful poem; full of genius of the highest cast, and will fully sustain the high 
reputation of its gifted author.”—Voncon/ormist. 

«“ The fresh charm which breathes throughout, the easy movement of the verse, 
and the beauty and force of the narrative, will make the book a favourite with alj 
lovers of genuine poetry.”—Slandard. 

“Tt is alone—quite apart from all volumes of verse issued since Mr. Browning's 


a Love Story. 








last poem.,.... The Red Rose passes away in the arms of her hero, and there are 
| few more pathetic incidents in modern poetry than that in which her last moments 
| are depicted. The pathos is true, natural, and intense.”"—Zcho. 
| 


“The whole of this wild and heart-moving story is cladin aform of strengthand 

beauty that endows it with complete fascination. From the tropic brilliancy and 

| gorgeousuess of the summer forest, to the chill and deathly descent of the great 

| snow, the scenes are painted and drawn with masterly power; from poetic entha 

siasm to humorous satire the compass of the author's powers seems complete,"— 
Scotsman, 


| HOLIDAY LETTERS. 


Author of * A Winter with the Swallows.” 


MARGARETD. ByC. C. Fraser-Tyrier. Crown 8r0, 


63, 





By M. Beruam-Epwanps, 


Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 


Second Edition. 


LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS. By 
JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh 
Small 8vo, 6s, 


‘CROOKED PLACES: a Family Chronicle. By the 
} Author of “ Premiums Paid to Experience,” ** Occupations of a Retired Life, 
&c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DULCE DOMUM: Essays on Home Life. 
Rey. FREDERICK Perry, M.A, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“*Dulce Domum’ is a sort of domestic guide, with a high tone and an aim at 
inculcating not only a high ideal of life, but at supplying practical rules by which 
| it may be sofar realised. The plan has been often tried, with more or less success; 
| but Mr. Perry has outstripped his predecessors. His book is written with great 
| skill; with a purity of diction, easy illustration, and varied reference, which are 
| alike unysual. We can hardly imagine anything better in its way than the chapter 
on ‘Self-Denial’; the morality is as pure as the suggestions are wise. Wecordially 
recommend the book.’—Nonconformist. 


| FORGOTTEN by the 


S. Macquorp, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 


| The TEMPTATION, and other POEMS. By Wiiu1u 


POLLOCK, D.D., Honorary Canon of Chester Cathedral, and late Archdeacon of 
Chester. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


| oer , 
/PULPIT NOTES: with an Introductory Essay on 
the Preaching of Jesus Christ. By JOSEPH Parker, D.D., Author of “ Ecce 
Deus.” Post 8vo, 6s. 

} 4 They have the rare merit of expressing much matter in a very limited space. 
| They are often eloquent, original, and the evident outcome of much study, and of 
long experience in the world, and of a loving familiarity with the Divine oracles. 

—Standard. 
“ Decidedly the best book by Dr. Parker that we have yet seen.” —Leeds Mercury. 





By the 


WORLD. By Kartuentve 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 


Turf and | 


Fourth Thousand. 


‘TOWN GEOLOGY. By the Rev. Canon KIves3ty. 


| Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“A masterpiece of scientific exposition." —Zcho, 
PREMIUMS PAID to EXPERIENCE. Incidents 

| in my Business Life. By the Author of “Occupations of a Retired Life, 

| “Seen and Heard,’ &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘The COMING MAN. Biy the late Rev. James Samiti, 

M.A., Author of ‘* The Divine Drama of History and Civilisation,” &. 2 vols. 

post 8vo, 21s. 
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STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 





Handbook for London, 8s 6d. 
_— Essex, Cambridge, Suffolk, and 


NORFOLK, 12s. 
_— Kent and Sussex, 10s. 
_— §urrey, Hants, and Isle of Wight, 
10s. 


—— Berks, Bucks, and Oxon, 7s 6d. 
— Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset, 10s. 
— Devon and Cornwall, 12s. 


— Gloucester, Hereford, and Wor- 
CESTER, 9s. 


— South Wales, 7s. 
— North Wales, 6s 6d. 


— Derby, Stafford, Leicester, and 
NOTTS, 7s 6d. 


— Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lanca- 
SHIRE, 10s. 


— Yorkshire, 12s, 

— Durham & Northumberland, 9s. 
—— Westmorland & Cumberland, 6s. 
— Map of the Lake District, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND, Qs. 
HANDBOOK—IRELAND, 12s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MR. MURRAY'S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


Handbook of Travel Talk, 3s 64d. 
—_— North Germany and the Rhine, 


— South Germany, Vienna, and the 
TYROL, 10s. 


— Switzerland and the Alps, 10s. 
— France and the Pyrenees, 12s. 
— Corsica and Sardinia, 4s, 

— Paris and its Environs, 3s 6d. 
—— Plan of Paris, 3s 6d. 

—— North Italy and Venice, 12s. 
— Central Italy and Florence, 10s. 
—_— Art Guide to Painting in Italy; 


— Rome and its Environs, 10s. 
— South Italy and Naples, 10s, 
— Portugal and Lisbon, 9s. 

—— Spain and Andalusia, 2 vols., 24s. 
—— Russia and Finland, 15s, 

— Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 


—— Byria and Palestine, 2 vols., 24s. 
— Bombay and Madras, 2 vols, 12s. 


each. 


—— Egypt and the Nile, 15s. 
—— Turkey in the East and Constan- 


TINOPLE, lis. 
— Greece and the Ionian Islands, 
v8. 


MURRAY'S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 
The Tyrol, 6s, | Norway, 6s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 


GREEK, LATIN, AND ENGLISH 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Dr. Wm. SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY; with Tables of the Roman Calendar, 
Measures, Weights, and Money. Medium 8vo, 2l1s. 

A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ra Abridged from the above. Square 12mo, 
8 6d. 

A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original 
Sources. Medium 8vo, 21s. 

A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 
ARY. Abridged from the above. Square 12mo, 78 6d. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTHO- 
LOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. With 
740 Woodcuts. Svo, 18s. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
Abridged from the above. With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK and 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the 

——_ Work. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 

7s 6d. 

CONCISE DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 

Its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural 

History. With Maps and 300 Iilustrations. Medium 

8vo, 21s. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 
Abridged from the above. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Dr. Wm. SMITH’S ENGLISHCOURSE. 

A PRIMARY UISTORY of tho BRITISH 
NATION for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 12mo, 
2s 6d. 

A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR | for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, with Exercises and 
Questions. Il6mo, ls, 

A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. With Copious Exercises. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


Dr. Wm. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr I. A First 


Latin Counse. A Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise-Book. with Vocabularies. 13th Edition. 
12mo, 3s 6d. 
*,* This Edition contains the Accidence arranged 
for the * Public School Latin Primer.” 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr II. Latin 


Reaping Book. An Introduction to Ancient 
Mythology, Geography, Roman Antiquities, and 


’ 
~~ 


History. With Notes and a Dictionary. 12mo, 
3s 6d. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr IIL. Latin 


1. Easy Hexameters and Pentameters. 
2. Ecloge Ovidiane. 3. Prosody and Metre. 4. 
First Latin Verse-Book. 12mo, 3s 6. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr IV. Latin Prose 
CompostTion. Rules of Syntax, with Examples, 
Explanations of Synonyms, and Exercises on the 
Syntax. 12mo, 3s 6d. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Storr Tares 
and ANECDOTES from Ancient History, for Trans- 
lation into Latin Prose. 12mo, 3s. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, Ar- 
ranged according to Subjects and Etymology ; 
with a first Latin-English Dictionary to Phedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Cesar's “Gallic War.” 
12mo, 3s 6d. 

*,.* The DicrtoNaRy may be had separately, if 
ordered, 12mo, 2s. 

The STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. Post 
8vo, 6s. 

A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. Abridged 
from the above. 12mo, 3s 6d. 

TACITUS. Germania. Agricola, and First 
Book of the Annals. With English Notes: 12mo, 
3s 6d. 


POETRY. 


Dr. Wm. SMITH’S GREEK COURSE. 

INITIA GRJECA, Part I. A First Greek 
Course, containing G-ammar, Delectus, Exercise 
Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo, 33 6d. 

INITIA GRAECA, Part If. A Reading Book ; 
containing Short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, 
Mythology, and Grecian History. With a Lexicon. 
12mo, 3s 6d. 

INITIA GRJECA, Part Ill. Greek Prose 
Composition ; containing the Rules of Syntax, 
with copious Examples and Exercises. 12mo, 3s 6d. 

The STUDENT’S GREEK GRAMMAR. Post 
8vo, 6s. 

A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged 


from the above work. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


The ACCIDENCE of the GREEK LAN- 





| GUAGE. Extracted from the above work. 12mo, 
2s 6d. 
| PLATO. The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, 


and Part of the Phedo; with Notes in English 
from Stallbaum. Schleiermacher's Introductions. 
2imo, 3s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY'S 
STUDENT'S MANUALS. 


A Series of Historical Class-books for 
advanced Scholars. 


“This series of ‘Stopgent’s MANUALS,’ edited for 
the most part by Dr. Wa. SurrH, and published by 
Mr. MURRAY, possess several distinctive features which 
render them singularly valuable as educational works. 
While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, 
there is thought in every page, which cannot fail to 
excite thought in those who study them, and we are 
glad of an opportunity of directing the attention of 
such teachers as are not familiar with them to these 
admirable school-books.”—The Museum. 

I.—ENGLAND. 

The STUDENT’S HUME; a MHlistory of 
England, from the Earliest Times to the Revola- 
tion in 1688. By Davin Hume. Including the 
Corrections and Researches of recent Historians, 
and continued to 1868, Woodcuts. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 

*,* Questions on the “ Student's Hume.” 12mo, 2s, 

The STUDENT'S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the Accession 
of Henry VIL. to the Death of George Ll. By 
Henry HALLAM, LL.D. With the Author's 
latest Additions. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


II.—EUROPE. 

The STUDENT'S HISTORY of the MIDDLE 
AGES of EUROPE, including the Supplemental 
Notes. By Henny Hatitam, LL.D. With the 
Author's latest Additions, Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Ill.—FRANCE. 

The STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Second Empire, 1852. With Notes and Illus 
trations on the Institutions of the Country. By Rev. 
W. H. Jervis, M.A. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


IV.—ROME. 
(1) THE REPUBLIC. 

The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. From 
the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Empire. With Chapters on the History of Litera- 
ture and Art. By Dean LivpELn. Woodcuts. 
Post Svo, 78 6d. 

(2.) THE EMPIRE, 

The STUDENT'S GIBBON: an Epitome of 
the History of the Declive and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By Epwakp Gippon. Incorporating the 
Researches of Recent Historians, Woodcuts, 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


V.—GREECE. 
The STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 
With Chapters on the History of Literature and 
Art. By Wa. Suira, D.C.L. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo0, 73 6d. 

*,* Questions on the “ Student's Greece.” 


VIL—ANCIENT HISTORY. 

The STUDENT’S ANCIENT HISTORY of 
the EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Con- 
quests of Alexander the Great, including Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, 
and Phonicia. By Paitir Suita, B.A. Wood- 
cuts, post Svo, 7s 6d. 


VII.—SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 

The STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HIs- 
TORY. From the Creation of the World to the 
Return of the Jews from Captivity, With an 
Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament. 
By Pauir Sira, B.A. Maps and Woodcuts, 
post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The STUDENT’S NEW TESTAMENT HIs- 
TORY. With an Introduction, containing the 
Connection of the Old and New Testament. By 
Pure Sirs, B.A. Maps and Woodcuts, post 
8v0, 78 6d. 


| VIIL—LAN' GUAGE, LITERATURE, 
Cc. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By George P. Mars. Post Svo, 
| 7s 6d, 
'The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH 
1 LITERATURE. By T. B. Suaw, M.A. Post 8vo, 
7s 6d. 
The STUDENT'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Selected from the Best Writers. 
By Tuos, B. SHAW, M.A, Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


IX.—GEOGRAPHY. 











12mo, 2s 











The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
| GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevan, M.A. 
| Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


|The STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Mathematical, Descriptive, and 
Physical. By Rev. W. L. Bevan, M.A. Woodcuts, 
post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

| X.—SCIENCE. 

| The STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 

By Sir Cuartes LYeL, F.R.S. Woodcuts. Post 

| 8vo, 9s. 


| XIL—PHILOSOPHY AND LAW. 
The MORAL 


STUDENT’S MANUAL of 
PHILOSOPHY. With Quotations and References. 
| By WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D. Post 8¥o, 78 6d. 
|The STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE. An 


Abridgment of the Entire Commentaries, adapted 
to the Present State of the Law. By R. MALCOLM 
Kerr, LL.D. Post 8vo, 78 6a. 


: Seats coal 
| JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes, 
8vo. Edited by various Scholars, under the direction of 
G. Long, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and the late Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A., 
Head Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 

JESCHYLUS. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

New Edition, Revised, 18s. 


CICERO” 8 OBATIONS. By G. Long, 








4 vo Vol. L, 163; Vol. IL, 14s; 

vob ‘UL, 16s; Vol ty,, 18s. 

DEMOSTHENES. By R. Whiston: 
M.A., Head Master of Rochester Grammar School- 
Vol. I. 16s; Vol. IL, 16s 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Paley, M.A., 
8 vols., 16s each. 

HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. 
BLAKE&SLEY, B.D. 2 vols., 32s, 


HESIOD. ByF.A. Paley, M.A. 10s 6d. 
HOMER: ILIAD. Vol.I., Books1-12, 
with Introduction. By F, A. PALEY, M.A. 12s. 
Vol. L1., Books 13-24, 14s. 
HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macleane, 
M.A. New Eilition, Revised by George LONG, 18s. 
JUVE AL and PERSIUS. By Rev. 
ILEANE, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
dition, Revised by GEORGE LONG, 12s. 
PLATO. By W. H. Thompson, BD. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. L 
PHAEDRUS, 7s 6d. Vol. II. GORGIAS, 7s 6d. 
SOPHOCLES. By Rev. F.H. Blaydes, 
M.A. Vol 1. 18s. Contents of Vol. I1—(Edipus 
Tyrannus, (Kdipus Coloneus. Antigone. 


TACITUS, The ANNALS of. By the 






ev. P. Frost. Price 1 
TERE NCE, By E. St. J. Parry, M.A. 
18s. 
VERGIL. By J. Conington, MA, 








late Professor 5 Latin at Oxford. Vol. I. The 
Bucolics and Georgics, 12s. Third Edition. Vol. 
Il. The En¢ oks I. to VL, 14s. Vol. IL, 








concluding the me. 14s. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, With English 
Notes, Edited by Eminent Scholars, especially adapted 
Jor use in Public and Grammar Schools, ‘cap. 8vo. 
CZHSAR DE BELLO GALLICO. 
Edited by GuorGe Lona, M.A. New Edition, 5s 6d. 
CZISAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Books 
I-III]. With English Notes for Junior Classes. 
By Georce Lona, M.A. New Edition, 2s 6d. 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PRO- 
PERTIUS. Selected Poems. Edited by the Rey. 
A. H. WRATISLAW, of Bury St. Edmund's School, 
and F. N. Sutton, B.A. With Short Biographical 
Notices of the Poets. 33 6d. 
CICERO: DE SENECTUTE, DE 
AMICITIA, and Select Epistles. Edited by 
GeoRGE LONG, M.A. New Edition, 4s 6d. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the 
late Rey. J. F. MACMICHAEL, Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Ripon. [Shortly. 

HOMER: ILIAD. Books I.- XII. 
Edited by F. A. PALEY, M.A. 6s 6d. 

HORACE. Edited by A. J. Macleane, 


M.A., late Head Master of King Edward's School, 
Bath. With a Short Life. New Edition, Revised, 
6s 6d. 

JUVENAL: Sixteen Satires. Expur- 
gated. By H&RMANN Prior, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 4s 6d. 

MARTIAL: Select Epigrams. Edited 


MA., and the late W. H. STONK, 


by F. A. PALEY, 
With a 


Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Life of the Poet. 6s 6d. 

OVID. The Six Books of the Fasti. 
Edited by F. A. Patsy, M.A. New Edition, 5s. 


SALLUST: CATILINA and JUGUR- 
THA. Witha Life Edited by Geo. LONG, M.A. 5s. 


TACITUS: GERMANIA and AGRI- 
COLA. Ejited by the Rev. P. Frost, late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 3s 6d. 

VIRGIL : BUCCESOS, GEORGICS, 
and JENE 1D. Box ks TV. Abridged from 
Professor CONINGTON'S Bdidon, 5s 6d.* Books V. 
and VI, 2s 6d. Bovoks VII. to XIL, in the press. 

XENOPHON: the ANABASIS. With 
Life, Itinerary, Index, and Three Maps. Edited 
by the late Rey, J. F. MACMICHAEL. New Edition, 
Enlarged, 5s 

XENOPHON: the CYROPZEDIA. 
Edited by G. M. GoruAm, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity Coilegs, Cambridge. New Editioa, 6s. 

XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA. 
Edited by PercivAL Frost, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 4s 6d. 

Uniform with the Series, 

The NEW TESTAMENT, in GREEK. 
With E nglish Notes and Preface, Synopsis, and 
Chron¢ ical Tables. By J. F. MACMICHAEL, B.A. 

Feap. 8v0 (730 pp.), 78 6d. 











London: WHIT TA KER ant CO., Ave Maria Lane; 
and GEORGE BELL, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Lonvow: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 1 Wollington | Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 





Carefully Edited with English Notes, Grammatical and 
Explanatory, and Renderings of Difficult Idiomatic 
Expressions, for Schools, Feap, 8vo, 


GERMAN BALLADS, from 
UHLAND, GOETHE, and SCHILLER. With 


Introductions to each Poem, copious Explanatory 
Notes, and Biographical Notices. Edited by C. L. 
BIELEFELD. 3s 6d. 

SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Com- 
plete Text, comprising the Lager, Piccolomini,* 
aud Wallenetein’s Tod. With Notes and Histori- 
eal and Critical Introduction and Arguments to 
each Act. Edited by Dr. A. BuCHHEIM, Professor 
of German in King’s College, London. New Edi- 
tion, Revised, 6s 6d. The Lager and Piccolomini 
together, 3s 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, 38 6d. 

* The Piccolomini is the subject selected for 
next Cambridge Middle-Class Examination. 
SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. 

With English Notes by Dr. WILLIAM WAGNER, 
Editor of the “Aulularia and Trinummus" of 
Plautus. (/n the press. 

PICCIOLA. By X. B. Saintine. 
Edited by Dr. Dusuc. 4th Edition, Revised, 3s 6d. 

HISTOIRE de CHARLES XII., par 
VOLTAIRE. Edited by L. Dirgy. Third Edition, 
Revised, 3s 6d. 

SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. 
Edited by F.Gasc, M.A. New Edition, Revised, 3s. 

AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE, par 
FENELON. Edited by C. J. DELILLE, Second 
Edition, Revised, 4s 6d. 


the 


WHITTAKER and Cv.,, and GEORGE BELL. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By the Rev. A. OC, CLAPIN, M.A., St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Bachelier-ta-Lettres of 
the Univers sity of France. Feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 
Also published in ‘I'wo Parts, sold separately. 


A GERMAN GRAMMAR for 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the Rey. A, C. CLAPIN, 
M.A., and F. HOLL-MULLER, Phil. Doc., Assistant- 
Master of the Bruton Grammar School. Feap., 
2s 6d. 

Contents.—Accidonce, with Exercises ; 

Exercises; Reader, and Vocabulary. 


BUCHHEIMW’S MATERIALS for 
GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. Consisting 
of Selections from Modern English Writers, with 
Grammatical Notes, Idiomatic Renderings, and a 
General Introduction. New Edition, Revised, 
feap., 48 6d. 

In this Edition the Notes In Part I. have been en- 
tirely revised and increased, in accordance with the 
suggestions of experience | teachers. 


“Syntax, with 


LATIN & GREEK CLASS BOOKS. 


SCALA GRACA. A Series of 
Elementary Greek Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. 
DAViIs, M.A., Head Master of Tamworth Grammar 
School, and R. W. 
Assistant, Grammar School, Manchester. 
8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR for 
SCHOOLS. By T. Hewitr Key, M.A., F.R.S., 
University College. New Edition, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By the 
Rey. A. CHURCH, M A., late Assistant-Master in the 
Merchant Taylors’ School. New Edition, Enlarged, 
feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


NOTABILIA QUZZDAM; or, the 
Principal Tenses of such Irregular Greek Verbs 
and such Elementary Greek, Latin, and French 
Constructions as are of constant occurrence. New 
Edition, 1s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from OVID: Amores, 
Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. With English 
Notes, by Rey. A.J. MACLEANE, M.A. Feap., 3s 6d. 

By the Rev. PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., late Fellow of St 

John's College, Cambridge. 

ECLOGZE LATINZ: a New Elemen- 
tary Latin Reading Book. This Volume has a 
Lexicon at the end, and is graduated so that the 
pupil, after passing through it, may take up Ovid 
or Cwsar. New Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE 

COMPOSITION. Passages from English Writers. 
graduated in diff cuh Notes. Fifth Edition. 
Feap., 23 6d.—KEY, ~~ 

LATIN VERSE-BOOK: an Elementary 
Work on Hexameters and Pentameters. Feap. 
Svo, 383. —K EY, 5s. 

ANALECTA GRACA MINORA. 
With Introductory Sentences, English Notes, and 
a Dictionary. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo, 83 6d. 

MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION, Second Edition. Feap., 
Ss) | ¥ 

SEX. AURELII PROPERTII 
CARMINA. The Elegies of Propertius. With 
English Notes. By F. A. PAURY, M.A. 5vo, 93. 

The PEACE of ARISTOPHANES. 
A Revised ‘ext, with English Notes and Preface 
By F. A. PALEY, M.A., Editor of “ ZEschylus,” 
* Euripides,” &¢. Small Svo, 4s 6d, 


BADDELEY, High Master's 
Feap. 








33 6d — 











London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 











MISCELLANEOUS, 
The TRAGEDIES of ZESCHYLUs 


Translated by ANNA SWANWIC 

tion and Notes. New Edition “ _ With Inga 

crown 8vo, 12s. The First Edition coatings 

the Trilogy; this Editi yn Contains the wh oy 

the Tragedies. Also, Folio Edition, with Thirty. 

three Illustrations from Fliaxman's Designs, 425. 

“It is now eight years since we we !comed, in Misg 

Swanwick'’s version of the Oresteian Trilo, 
ZEschylus, a happier contribution to the realiente . 
the eldest Greek dramatist in English than any schol 
had previously produced. She now vouchsafes a oan 
pletion of her task......Miss Swanwick not on] = 
courage to do boldly the task which she hag — 
taken, but she unites the competent sc bolarship of her 
latest rivals with a greater facility of English equj 
lent expression and phraseology...... Miss Swanwick, 
ZEschylus asserts a hi; gh rank amongst the translatj : 
of the last twenty years.” —Saturday Review, - 


PHILEBUS of PLATO. Translated, 
with brief Explanat Note 
MM A. Small Sra, < a Paar, 


A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERa. 


TURE. By W.S. Trurrst, Pr ofessor of Tiib 
Translated, with the Author's porlamy 
WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D., of 7 


the Johanne 
Hamburg. Two vols., demy Svo, 21s, = 


WORKS BY C. P. MASON, B.A, 


Fellow of University College, ion 


FIRST NOTIONS of GRAMMAR for 
YOUNG LEARNERS. Fe cap. Svo, cloth, 8d, 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
for the USE of JUNIOR CLASSES. Cloth, 1s ¢g, 

I ded to replace the A or's rst Stans j 
English + nda. ” sac ges “ran ae 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR: including the 


Principles of Grammatical Anulysis. Eighteen 
Edition. With a New Etymological Pe 


Post 8vo, 8s. 
FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH 
- Demy 18mo, 28 64, 


GRAMMAR, for Junior Classes 
The ANALYSIS of SENTENCES 
applied to LATIN. Post 8vo, 2s 61. 


ANALYTICAL LATIN EXERCISEs: 
Accidenceand Simple Senten2es, Composition ang 
Derivation of Words, and Compound Sentences, 
Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 

The FIRST TWO BOOKS of EUCLID 
EXPLAINED to BEGINNERS. Second Edition, 
Feap. 8vo, 28 6d. 


FOR MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS, 


With Notes on the Analysis and Parsing, and Explanatory 
Remarks. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. BookL 
Third Edition, post 8vo, 28s. Book IL, Second Edi- 
tion, post 8vo, 28. Book IIL, post Svo, 2s. A Lile 
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